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MR. WARNER’S MECHANICAL STOKER. 
appli iaiien 
In speaking of stoking by machinery, in our last issue, we omitted any 
mention of the method recently invented by Mr. Warner, of South Shields, 
England. A full description of this machine has just reached us, and in an- 
other column will be found Mr. Warner’s own remarks on the machine, 


GAS SUFFOCATION. 
‘aici. 

In another column is a very interesting account of the personal feelings 
and experience of one under the influence of an excess of illuminating gas, 
The remedy applied by ‘* Pat” is an old one, and no doubt has often been 
applied by many of our readers who have had men overcome while making 
repairs and counections, 

Tt is a question, however, if the remedy would be suflictent in case the 
gas was what is known as water gas, or in the case of any gas containing an 
equally large proportion of carbonic oxide. 

The action of carbonic oxide is to destroy the action of the blood corpus- - 
cles of the lungs, so that the oxygen of the air is not properly absorbed by 
them, and hence blood poisoning results. During the past few years there 
have been a very unusual number of deaths from inhaling illuminating gas, 
and if the fatality attending these cases should continue, it would seem that 
the matter ought to be thoroughly and fully investigated. It matters not, 
in a scientific point of view, whether suicide or accident is the explanation 
as to the motive ; but it is a little singular that in none of the dozen or more 
cases that have occurred in this city within the past few years has there been 
any full and exhaustive examination into the read facts of the cases that have 
occurred. 

The coroner is usually satisfied with discovering a cause for the death, 
and the usual verdict is ‘‘ suffocation by il‘uminating gas.” It would be a 
matter of importance to know, first, what kind of gas it was that was sup- 
plied in the apartment where the accident occurred. Then if it were found 
that it was as usua! where coal gas is ueed as where any other kind of gas is 
furnished, the next point to be carefully studied would be the determina- 
tion of the differences, if any, in the effects upon the various patients where 
the different gases had been the cause of the disaster. 

It is undoubtedly a fact that some constitutions are more easily affected 
than others ; but the real point to be determined is what is the effect in each 
case where death has ensued, 

If the point made by our correspondent, that people are not always dead 
when they seem so, is well taken, the most important thing is to know what 
remedy to apply. Whiskey is often uséd with men who have been overcome 
in the making of connections where coal gas is used, and although they have 
been ‘knocked over” by the gas, they ‘“‘ come to” again, and in a short 
time go to work. Whether this is equaily true with any other gas is a ques- 
tion ; but we do not remember to have seen but very few accounts of death 
resulting from inhaling ordinary coal gas. If this is equally true of the 
more recent inventions known as water gas, it ought to be known clearly and 
beyond question, 

If, as many of the advocates of water gas claim, it is true that there is no 
more danger.in one gas than another, the sooner this is demonstrated by a 
careful scientific investigation, the better it will be for the water gas, as it 
will remove one of the great objections urged against it. It is trne, as has 
been asserted, that the number of people killed is so extremely small, as 
compared with the total number of persons using illuminating gas, that the 
total loss is an exceedingly small fraction ; but the records of the daily press 
go to show that this fraction is an increasing one, and the argament reminds 
one of the reply of the General of Artillery on a certain occasion, which was 
as follows : 


‘* A battle is not decided by the number of people you kill exactly ; but it 
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is by the number whoare not killed, but whom you frighten so that they run.” 
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The Ross Retort Charging and Discharging Apparatus. 


The accompanying engraving, taken from a photograph, represents a por-| tort, these divisions communicating alternately with 2 conduit below, 
tion of the interior of the Cincinnati Gas Company’s Works, showing their | whence the coal is blown into the retorts by successive openings of the 
machines for charging and discharging retorts in operation. valve in the connecting pipe between the conduit and reservoir. 

These machines, which have proved thoroughly successful, and have now| The attendant is shown in the act of operating the valve’to charge a re- 
been in continuous operation, night and day, for the past six months, are| tort. The steam is discharged behind and against the coal in the conduit, 
the invention of Abbott Q. Ross, of Cincinnati, and are secured by letters | through a series of jet-nozzies horizontally disposed, by four quick-openings 
patent in the United States, and numerous patents in Eugland, France, Ger- | of the valve, graduated so that the first blast will project the coal to the 
many, Belgium, and Canada, all owned and controlled by the United States | rear of the retort, and the succeeding blasts deposit their charges uniformly 
Steam Stoking Company, whose principal office is located at Cincinnati, | in front of it. The skill necessary for this operation is very readily acquired 
Ohio. by any ordinary workman. 

' The charging apparatus, represented in the foreground in tie cut, consists| Having charged the retort the hopper is moved back a few inches by hand 
essentially of a carriage travelling on a track laid in front of, and parallel to, | by‘means of the windlass and chain connection shown, and the main carriage 
the benches of retorts, on which carriage are mounted a steam generator, | moved aside by its steam propelling mechanism far enough to allow the re- 
with supply tank, a steam pressure reservoir, a hopper for the coal, and me- | tort to be cloved. 

chanism for elevating and depressing the hopyer and for propelling the car-| While the lid of the retort is being adjusted steam is admitted to the ver- 
riage. | tical cylinder shown on the left, and the hopper elevated to the level of the 

The hopper which is mounted, with its elevating mechanism, on a second- | next retort, and held in position by the brake shown on the right and the 
ary carriage, by which it is moved to and from the retorts, is divided into | communication opened in the hopper between the next coal compartment 
three compartments, each containing a sufficient charge of coal for one re- | and the conduit, The machine is then run to ifs former position, the sec- 
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ondary carriage moved forward to bring the mouth of the conduit into the 
open retort, which is then charged in the same manner as before, and 80 on 
until the three retorts, constituting one-half of the bench, are charged. The 
time consumed in charging each retort is only six seconds from the adjust- 
ment of the conduit to the mouth of the retort until the whole charge is de- 
posited. The same-sized coal is used as in hand-charging. 

After charging three retorts the hopper is lowered, drawn back upon its 
supplemental carriage to its limit of travel, and refilled from the coal chutes 
above. This process is repeated throughout the entire series of retorts. 

The discharging apparatus, which is shown in the background of the cut, 
moves in advance of the charging machine in its general operations. It also 
consists of a steam carriage, propelled upon the same track, supporting a 
steam generator, propelling mechanism, water tank, a system of rakes ad- 
apted to the relative heighths of the retorts, a reciprocating traveler for ac- 
tuating the rakes, moved by steam power upon guides arranged one above 
the other transversely across the carriage, and a governor for regulating the 
movements of the rakes, 

The reciprocating movement of the rakes is accomplished by a horizontal 
steam cylinder in rear of, and parallel to, the guides operating a rack bar 
engaging a spur-pinion upon a shaft secured beneath the carriage frame, 
and a chain-wheel upon the pinion shaft, to which chains are attached, pass- 
ing over grooved pulleys and connected with the reciprocating traveller on 
opposite sides, The rakes are connected with the traveler by removable 
pins, which may be withdrawn, and the rake handle secured in a state of 
rest to the vertical rear brace supporting the guides without interfering with 
the movement of the traveler. 

The rake beams (which are flat bars of iron about 12 feet long) move and 
are guided upon grooved supporting rollers, secured to a vertically adjust- 
able bar moving in guides upon the forward brace which supports the tray- 
eler guides. This adjustable bar is counterbalanced by the weighted lever 
shown above ; and its vertical movement is controlled by a horizontally dis- 
posed lever within reach of the attendant in rear. 

By the construction of the mechanism three rakes could be operated to- 
gether to discharge three retorts arranged in a vertical plane; but in prac- 
tice but one rake is used at a time, ny which the overheating of the rakes is 
avoided, as each is in use but one-third of the time. The rake head is made 
to conform to the size and shape of the retort, and is hinged to its beam by 
a “rule-joint” connection, which permits it to pass horizontally over the 
contents of the retort in entering, but assumes a vertical position when be- 
ing drawn back, ‘The rake 1s guided with absolute certainty by the mech- 
anism before described, as occasion requires, and every movement which 
could be imparted to it by hand is given by the means referred to with even 
greater precision. 

The speed and movement of the traveler and rakes are controlled with per- 
fect certainty and precision by the governor before mentioned, which con- 
sists of a supplemental cylinder in the line of the steam cylinder into which 
the piston rod is extended, carrying a solid piston. A pipe connects the two 
ends of the supplemental cylinder, through which water or other liquids dis- 
placed by the piston from one end of the supplemental cylinder is conveyed 
over to the other end. The maximum speed of the traveler is regulated by 
a globe valve located in this pipe, controlling the discharge area, while an 
oscillating valve, also in this pipe, actuated by the piston rod, controls the 
» speed of the traveler at different portions of the stroke, and serves also to 
cushion the impact at the end of each reciprocation, In the cut the attend- 
ant is shown in the act uf operating the machine—the central rake being at- 
tached to the traveller, and the upper and lower ones stationary. He is 
ghown with his left hand upon the lever controlling the movement of the re- 
ciprocating traveler, and his right controlling the elevation and depression 
of the rake. 

For the successful and beneficial use of the discharging apparatus no fur- 
ther preparations or changes in the existing plant are necessary than to lay 
a track. For the charging apparatus it is desirable to provide for the deliv- 
ery of the coal to the charger by chutes, either at one end of the line or at 
intervals. One operator only is required for each machine, 

The general dimensions of the apparatus are as folluws : 

CHARGER. 


Main carriage platform, 9x10 feet; height to top of chimney, 14 feet ; 
weight, 7,000 lbs. 

DISCHARGER, 

Length, 14 feet; width, 8 feet ; height to top of chimney, 14 feet; weight; 
9,000 Ibs. ; 

These dimensions may be decreased to a limited extent. For small works 
the two machines may be united in one, but one operator being required for 
the combined machine, The guarantzed capacity of these machines, either 
separately or together, conditioned upon a suitable provision for delivering 
coal to the charger, is one retort per minute while in operation. Suitable 
intervals must be allowed for rest of operator and_ordinary attention to the 
machinery. 








The success attending the introduction and use of these machines is due 
no less to the perfect manner in which the desired results are accomplished, 
than to the extreme simplicity, durability and cheapness of the machinery 
employed. But in addition to the great saving in labor, both in charging 
and discharging retorts, over the hand process, the economy resulting from 
the almost instantaneous deposit of the charges, and the consequent preven- 
tion of the usual wastage of the richestgportion of the distillation from the 
charge will be apparent to every gas manager. 

For all further information, address the United States Steam Stoking 
Company, at Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. Managers of gas works and gas en- 
gineers desiring to witness the practical operation of these mashines may 
do so at the works of the Cincinnati Gas Company. 








The Effect of Electric Light upon the Eyes. 
ccicndiagtiainiiee 

A Russian correspondent of the Paris Temps speaks as follows as regards 
this matter : 

‘“‘ Kronstadt was the first city in Russia where the electric light was intro- 
duced into public and private buildings, and it has also been the first to 
discover its inconveniences. Diseases of the eyes having become more fre- 
quent, the attention of the government and of occulists has been turned to- 
wards the means of preventing these sad effects. The officer commanding 
the Black Sea fleet hes reported several cases of the sudden loss of sight 
caused by the dazzling of these lights used on board, and having an illumi- 
nating power of 14,000 candles. 

Doctor Lubinski, a specialist and an authority in these matters, has inves- 
tigated this question, and finds that the use of blue glasses is the best pro- 
tection against the Jablochkoff light. Next to this comes the gray glasses, 
and then the violet. Clear yellow tints, and also red, should be carefully 
avoided, for instead of decreasing the ill effects of the electric light upon 
the eye, these colors render it more injurions.—Jour. des Usines a Gaz, 








Kerosene Oil Casualties. 
Sisaslaedllimeeemolia 

Sarah Backley, a matron of forty-one years, living at No, 271 Third street, 
Williamsburgh, thoughtlessly poured kerosene oil upon a smoldering fire 
yesterdiy, and was fatally burned. 

While Miss Ida Tompkins was lighting a kerosene oil lamp at Sing Sing 
last evening it exploded, and she was seriously burned.on her left side and 
other portions of her body. Her mother and sister threw a blanket over her 
and extinguished the flames, The house was also damaged by fire. 

A kerosene lamp exploded at No, 209 East T'wenty-sixth street and caused 
a fire by which a woman and child were burned, the woman seriously, The 
damage to property was slight. 

A fire from a similar cause broke out on the top floor of the tenement 
house No. 171 Elizabeth street, occupied by Elizabeth Teters. The damage 
amounted to $250.—New York Herald, Friday, May 28, 








Gas and Water Items. 
gcennsdliaatinans 

Catskill, New York, is talking of water works. 

The mains of the Winona, Minn., water service are to be extended. 

Tie new water-works of Denver, Colorado, are in perfect working order, 

The distributing system of the Toronto, Canada, gas works is being ex- 
tended. 

The Peoples Gas Light Company of Elgin, Ill., intend erecting works this 
season. 

It is stated that a system of steam pumping machinery could be erected 
at St. Paul, Minn., for about the proposed expenditure for cisterns, 

On the 4th inst. the people of St. Gabriel, Canada, voted in favor of a 
comprehensive water supply system.. The estimated cost is $65,000. 

As a result of building water works at Henderson, Ky., the cost of insur- 
ance in that town has decreased from $52,000 in 1873 to $30,000 in 1878, 

It is said that the Water, Works Commussioners of Watertown, N. Y., will 
soon build a dam, a bulkhead and pump house above the city, where the 
best water is to be found. 

The Lewiston Water Power Company is building a tremendous dam at 
the foot of Richardson Lake, Maine. It will be 500 feet long, 20 feet high, 
with 13 gates, and will make a lake with an area of 40 square miles, 

The Chamberlain, Troy, New York, announces that he is now ready to 
pay the last of the Troy water-works bonds issued in 1835, and signed by 
George M. Tibbits, Mayor. They amount to $20,000 and were due on the 
1st of May. 

The Committee of 15 citizens chosen in special town meeting, some time 
since, in Marlboro, Mass., have voted unanimously to recommend the town 
to introduce water, at an expense not exceeding $100,000. For the consid- 
eration of the matter a special town meeting will be held.—Xngineering 
News, ; 
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(From London “ Journal of Gas Lighting.”)} 
North of England Gas Managers’ Association. 
Aicciiaateaien 

The Sixth Half-Yearly General Meeting of this Association was held at 
Newecastle-on-Tyne on Saturday, April 24. Mr. W. Ford of Stockton-on-Tees 
the President of the Association, occupied the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. Hardie) having read the notice calling the meet- 
ing, the minutes of the previous meeting, which had been printed and circu- 
lated, were taken as read, and confirmed ; and the accounts of the Associa- 
tion, which showed—after investing £139 in Newcastle and Gateshead 
Gas Company's stock—a balance of £43 7s. 3. in the hands of the Treasurer, 
were adopted. 

Some discussion took place in reference to the days fixed in the rules for 
meetings, 

Mr. Warner moved that the meetings of the Association be held in the 
last week of April and the first week of October in each year, but that the 
particular days of such meetings be left to be settled by the committee. 

On a division being taken, Mr. Warner's motion was carried. 

Mr. Warner then referred to the great assistance he received last year, 
when President of the British Assuciation of Gas Managers, from the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the North of England Association, to whose exertions, 
he said, the success of the Newcastle meeting was in no small degree due, 
and he took this, the first opportunity of thanking them. 

The President acknowledged the compliment on behalf of himself and the 
Secretary. He then referred to the death of Mr. Irvine, the Manager of the 
Ripon City Gas Works—a member of the Association. Mr. Irvine, he said, 
also had charge of the water works, but unfortunately his health failed. He 
had great experience as a practical engineer, and was highly esteemed by 
all who knew him. He (the President) further stated that before he left 
the chair he had a pleasing duty to perform—namely, to present Mr. Wm. 
Hardie, Jr., with Miller’s ‘‘ Elements of Chemistry,” being the prize 
awarded to him for the best paper read at their meeting last April, When 
he read the paper Mr. Hardie was an assistant at the Newcastle Gas Works, 
but since that time he had been appointed to the management of the Tyne- 
mouth Gas Works. He was sure all the members of the Association 
wished Mr, Hardie success and prosperity in his new undertaking. 

Mr, Hardie, Jr., briefly returned thanks. 

The Chairman announced the result of the voting for officers for next 


year as follows: 
President—Mr, J. H. Cox. 


Vice-President—Mr. T. Trewhitt. 
Committee—Messrs, J. Hepworth, C. Sellers, W. Smith, and 8S. Studholme. 
Auditor—Mr, J, H. Penney. 

Secretary—Mr. W. Hardie. 


On the motion of Mr. Hepworth, seconded by Mr. Trewhitt, a vote of 
thanks was passed by acclamation to Mr. Ford for his services as President 
during the past year. 

It was unanimously resolved that the October meeting be held in Sunder- 
land. 

This concluded the ordinary business of the meeting. 


The Members and Associates then proceeded by rail to Jarrow, on a visit 
to the South Shields Company’s new works, They were met by Mr. Hen- 
derson, Mr, Robinson, and Dr. Armstrong, Directors ; Mr, Warner, Engi- 
neer ; and Mr, Penney, Secretary of the Company, and conducted over the 
works, The new stoking apparatus invented by Mr. Warner was set to 
work, and all present had ample opportunities of inspecting it, even to its 
minutest details. After having surveyed the other portion of the works, 
the company were invited to the purifying house, where Mr. Warner gave 
the following explanation of his invention : 

Before describing the machinery, I invite yon to a brief consideration of 
the work of the retort house, and to the modifying influence of machinery 
upon that work. By thus dealing with the matter we may be better pre- 
pared to judge of the fitness of the several arrangements for the work, and 
to examine whether they are adaptable to the varying requirements of differ- 
ent coal, make, and retort houses, 

The work usyally carried on in an ordinary retort house may be said to be 
included in drawing and charging, all of the operations being intermixed. 
Thus, the retort is drawn, then left for the removal of the coke ; the charge 
is then prepared, and the retort is returned to for charging—the whole heing 
only several portions of one operation. With stage floors we find, of neces- 
sity, a more systematic course of working. As the coke is drawn it falls to 
the vaults beneath ; hence the removal of the coke does not interfere with 
the other operation, and as the charges are more or Jess prepared, we find 
the whole work thus divided into three operations. The more these are 
separated the more systematic and economical will be the work of the pres- 
ent mode of carbonizing. 

To the system of carbonizing I have given considerable thought. Years 
since I submitted to the Directors of the South Shields Gas Company a 


plan which would have entirely changed the character of our operations, 
Many other schemes, more or less complete, I have devised, but I have 
found my way back to the old plan of horizontal retorts, good heats, fair 
charges, and of the ordinary duration. The retorts I use—18-in, curcular— 
are nearly the same in dimensions, and I may say are quite the same setting 
as those I have had in use at Shields for the past 16 years, With these re- 
torts Mr. Carr, the Superintendent at Shields, has been getting from 5000 
to nearly 6000 cubic feet of gas per mouthpiece through the winter, 50 per 
cent., too, of the settings being single. I need scarcely say that this was 
with 6-hour charges. Probably I should not have mentioned this, but upon 
a visit being paid to these works a short time ago, by an engineer of very 
large experience, exception was taken to the employment of circular re- 
torts. 

As the tools I use for drawing and charging are but the rake and scoop, 
they can work any ordinary form of retort ; therefore in my case the matter 
simply resolves itself into a comparison of the machinery with the ordinary 
labor, Indeed, in every case of investigation of this character I think this 
course should be adopted—the carbonizing separated from the manipula- 
tion, unless a new principle is introduced, in which one is an essential 
portion of the other. The machinery for charging and drawing must be 
considered and judged upon its own merits, as must also the form, size, 2nd 
proportion of retorts, the weight of the charge, and its duration ; and all 
these matters can and should be kept free from any other influence affecting 
the quantity or quality of the gas. 

As the ordinary settings, or number of retorts in a bed, are limited to the 
height of a man, the arrangements that have been made for increasing the 
power of the bed by adding to its height have, of necessity, been of a lim- 
ited character, In this respect, and probably in this more than in any 
other way, the introduction of machinery into the retort house will exercise 
a considerable modifying influence upon the working. Comparisons must 
often be made, and not to our credit, perhaps, by those not familiar with 
our operations, between the height of our buildings and those of other 
manufactures. Doubtless the contrast is very striking, and I have no 
doubt a change will be brought about. Indeed, I purpose working in this 
direction, Considerable advantage will arise from this alteration of plant, 
as well as economy of working, and it will materially affect the comparativo 
cost of machinery. For example, if the cost of machinery for working a 
bed of sixes is £20 per mouthpiece, a bed of twelyes would be reduced, the 
machinery being the same, to £10 per mouthpiece. I necd scarcely add 
that, in moderate-sized works, a modification of the chambers and flues of 
the settings would be necessary ia most cases if such powerful beds were in 
action ; and perbaps in beds of considerably less power such arrangements 
might be made with advantage, and dampers used to our profit and con- 
venience. 

But, of course, in this departure from our present practice, relative pro- 
portions would have to be observed, as they are in the present settings. I 
am not recommending any particular number of mouthpieces to a bed, but 
simply indicating what I think will be one at least of the modifying effects 
of the introduction of machinery into the retort house. 

Again, I look for a considerable alteration of the working of moderate 
sized or comparatively small houses. With machinery, the labor will re- 
main constant both summer and winter in each house, the minimum of 
labor being sufficient with the machinery for the maximum make. Another 
modification will be hastened on by this question of machinery—I allude to 
the gas furnace, as it will simplify the operations of heating, getting rid of 
the firing, and cleaning of the furnace, But this work may be done with 
advantage by the machinery, and I am making arrangements to do it. 

To retarn to the working, we have, then, three distinct operations—sys- 
tematic preparation of the charges, drawing and charging, and delivering of 
coke. Let us consider them in their order : 

First, the preparation of the charge. Assuming the coal to be that of 
our locality, and unscreened, it will be necessary to break the large pieces, 
and then to fill the scoop, or charge the retort direct. In the latter case 
the operation of charging seems to be involved in that of preparation, and 
less comparable with machine work, In the former we fill the scoop with 
suitable coals, and the work is complete. In attempting this work by ma- 
chinery, it will be found that not only has the coal to be broken and put 
into the scoop, but the machinery must be made adaptable to work a chang- 
ing quantity of coal. The man with a shovel naturally adapts himself to 
the varying quantity, and so the machinery must act alike upon any quanti- 
ty of coal. The plan which I hove adopted is to draw the coal out from the 
bottom of the bunkers into a scoop or its substitute. The machine, con- 
sists of a revolving shaft, with arms radiating from it, works out the coal, 
breaking the large pieces at the same time. With this arrangement it is 
thought, from an experiment made the other day, that a ton per minute 
can be put into charges, 

Secondly, charging and drawing by hand—this operation may be said to 





commence with the lifting of the scoop. With the machinery I prefer to 
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consider the raising of the scoop a part of the work of preparing the charge. 
It is done by a simple crane and lift, and the charge is left suspended in 
front, and just above the retorts to be eharged. I say retorts, as the scoop 
substitute carries two charges of coal. It will be seen that by the use of 
these cranes there is an entire control over the retort, and the height of the 
retort from the floor is not limited : also, there is absolutely a free course 
for the machine along the house, under the suspended charges. Thus the 
work is reduced to the lowest possible amount—the thrusting of the scoop 
into the retort. In lifting the scoop by hand, it is thrown on the mouth- 
piece. With the machine it slides along the cradle supporting it into the 
retort. The scoop thus being free to adapt itself, there can be no preju- 
dicial action, to say the least, upon the retort. Those that you will see in 
actioa have already had a season’s work. In drawing, the action is nearly 
the same as by hand, A rake is used, being pushed over the coke, worked 
into it, and the charge drawn. By hand there is no action upon the retort, 
the rake being free ; so with the machine. By hand there is an elasticity 
in the operation of the tools—the scoop and rake—that is conducive to the 
preservation of the retorts ; this elasticity, and also a freedom from shocks 
and violent strains, should be found in all arrangements of machinery for 
doing such work. In the machine you will see here you will find, I hope, 
these qualities to a noticeable extent. 

Thirdly, the delivery of the coke, As done by hand, it is wheeled out 
into the yard, and deposited ; but other labor is required beyond this. A 
portion at least of the coke has to he shovelled into the barrows, and all of 
it has to be more or less trimmed and stacked ; or, if with stage working, it 
has to be filled into waggons from the vault floor. Here, then, for machin- 
ery to do the whole of the work required, the coke must be removed from 
the house and lifted and stacked over a large portioa of space—indeed, the 
entire coke yard. This I do by extending the coal cranes through the sides 
of the house into the yard. On a previous occasion I alluded to the value 
of time in such cases being very marked. Fixing the charging and draw- 
ing at a standard of a minute per mouthpiece, with a constant succession 
of work, every six or seven minutes gain or loss during the hour means a 
bed more or less per hour. It is therefore obvions that each operation 
should be timed to the others; that is to say, these operations should 
take a minute when worked at the quickest. With the arrangement here I 
have no doubt this will be regularly done. We can take the retorts ata 
minute per mouthpiece, and the charge of 2} ewt. can be completed in 
about 12 seconds. 

Mr. Warner’s statement was received with much applause. 

The members afterward dined together at the Railway Hotel—the chair 
being occupied by Mr. W. Ford. In addition to those already named the 
Mayor of Jarrow (Alderman Huntley) was present, and sat on the right of 
the Chairman. 

After partaking of an excellent dinner, 

The Chairman gave the usual loyal and patriotic toasts. 

Mr. J. Pattinson, of Newcastle, proposed the health of the Mayor and 
Corporation of Jarrow, and in doing so referred to the important duties 
they had to perform in looking after the comfort and health of the inhabi. 
tants. 

The Mayor of Jarrow responded, and remarked that it was very fitting 
that he, as connected with the corporation of Jarrow, should take part in 
such a gathering, for while those present, as yas managers, were directing 
their attention to the improvement in the manufacture of a great essential 
in civilized life—namely, light—the body of which he was a member were, 
as a Corporation, giving their best attention to promoting the health of the 
people ; and while mach had already been done in this direction, much, 
there was no doubt, remained to be done. As a Corporation, they were 
endeavoring, by enforcing sanitary measures, to stem disease and reduce 
the rate of death. 

Mr. Sellers, of York, said the next toast was one which he felt assured 
wonld be cordially received by every gentleman present. He had to ask 
them to drink to the health of the Directors of the South Shields Gas Com- 
pany. ‘hey possessed many gcod qualities, first and foremost among which 
was their hospitaiity ; for, as would be remembered by many present, about 
six weeks ago, when the Engineer, Mr. Warner, invited the gas managers 
to witness the working of his patent retort-charging apparatus, they mos$ 
hospitably entertained them. In addition to the quality he had named, the 
Directors of the South Shields Gas Company were a very enterprising body 
of gentlemen ; and not only so, but were also highly intelligent, and they 
had well displayed their iatelligence by selecting Mr. Warner as their 
Chief Engineer and Officer, Their friend Mr. Warner had by his ability 
placed himself in the front in the gas world, They all admired his enthu- 
siasm, his abiliiy, and his industry; and he (Mr. Sellers) was sure the 
Directors of the South Shields Gas Company could not be served by a 
better officer than Mr. Warner. The Directors had shown their enterprise 
by indorsing and carrying out that gentleman’s invention. It was very 
creditable to a small company to have taken up the invention in the 





manner they had, and he was glad to have to acknowledge the enterprise, 
pluck, and courage of the Directors of the South Shields Gas Company. 
It had been said that the man who made two blades of grass grow where 
only one grew before was a greater benefactor to humanity than he who 
won a battle ; and he believed that the next in importance to such a mau 
was he who invented machinery to lessen human labor; and he could 
only hope that the invention of Mr. Warner would be crowned with suc- 
cess, and be generally adopted. If so, the name of Mr. Warner and the 
South Shields Gas Company would be handed down in the gas world for 
generations to come. 

Mr. J. Henderson, of South Shields, in responding, referred at the out- 
set to the remarks of Mr. Sellers in regard to the South Shields Gas Com- 
pany being a small company, and observed that they did not exactly look 
upon themselves as a small company, though they were very much inclined 
to the opinion that they compare favorably in size with Newcastle and Sun- 
derland, although they supplied not only two burrows—South Shields and 
Jarrow—but also the Local Board of Hepburn, together with a large area 
in a rural district, He was sorry that the Chairman (Mr. R. Wallis) was 
not present with them that day ; but in his absence he had, on behalf of 
himself and his colleagues, to return thanks for the cordial manner in 
which the toast had been received. He could d&sure them that the Direct- 
ors were anxious to forwarl any improvement in the way of gas making, so 
far as they possibly could ; and the compliment they had paid Mr. Warner 
had not been undeserved, for by his energy, ability, and perseverance he 
had raised himself to a high position in the gas world. He (Mr. Hender- 
son) then proposed ‘‘Success to the North of England Gas Managers 
Association.” Although this was, he said, the first time he had had the 
pleasure of meeting the members of the Association, he hoped it would not 
be the last. He might remark that during the past four or five years they 
had had a great deal to contend with in the way—to give one instance, of 
the electric light—but he had no doubt that if these geutlemen, the gas 
engineers, would only still put their shoulders to the wheel, they would, 
so far as the supply of gas was concerned, be able to compets witi it. 
In his opinion the electric light did not occupy the same position that 
it did some months ago, and although it might be useful for the lighting 
of public squares and large buildings, he did not think it would interfere 
with the lighting of shops and private dweilings. With reference to the 
invention of Mr. Warner, in addition to the saving of manual labor, it had 
also a humanizing effect, doing away with the most laborious work, and 
there was no doubt it would in time be generally adopted by gas com- 
panies. The great object, however, of the invention and of the inventor 
was to endeavor to make the manufacture of gas as cheap as it possibly 
could be made. 

Mr, Cox, of Sunderland, in responding, referred to the usefulness of the 
Association. 

Mr. Hepworth, of Carlisle, gave ‘*The health of Mr. W. J. Warner, the 
Engineer to the South Shields Gas Company,” Mr. Warner, he said, by 
his ability had fought his way into the front ranks of the gas engineering 
world, and had not only occupied the chair of this Association, but also 
that of the British Association of Gas Managers, Mr. Warner was well de- 
serving of the position he had attained, and they admired him not only for 
the good qualities of his heart, but also for his inventive genius, 

Mr. W. J. Warner, on rising to respond, was received with hearty ap- 
plause. He said there was often a great distance between a person's desires 
and his attainments, and for himself he felt that his work ought to have 
been greater than it had been, and that he ought to have advanced the pro- 
fession with which he was so closely identified somewhat more than he had 
done. He was afraid his friends saw in him many good qualities to which 
he could lay no claim. He, however, might say that from his youth he had 
endeavored to obtain a practical knowledge of his profession, and to extend 
that knowledge as far as in him lay ; and he might remind them that when 
he was a young man there was scarcely a professional paper to be had. The 
Journal of Gas Lighting only appeared .once a month, and was of limited 
size, Now a great change had taken place in this direction, and valuable 
papers were published in if with great frequency. It had been his desire 
to strike out some method of bringing gas people more closely together, 
and he consulted his friend, Mr. T, G, Barlow, the then proprietor and edi- 
tor of the Journal, and in a letter which he (Mr. Warner) wrote, sugges- 
tions were made regarding the formation of a gas managers association. 
These were subsequently acted upon, and associations were now found in 
almost every part, not only of this country, but also abroad. These associa- 
tions were the means of doing much good, and by mutual consultation thie 
members were able to arrive at something beneficial, ‘They had been en- 
abled to secure a considerable amount of economy in the carrying on of their 
works, especially in regard to unaccounted-for gas ; for what was formerly 
30 per cent. had now come down to 5, 6, 7, 8, or at most 10 per cont. This 
was one of the causes of their success. He thanked them sincerely for the 
enthusiasm with which they had received the toast. 
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The Mayor of Jarrow gave “‘ The Health of the President of the Associa- 
tion,” which was received with applause, 

The President acknowledged the compliment, and in referring to the in- 
vention of Mr. Warner in the way of saving labor, said he hoped that 
gentleman’s inventive genius would be further exerted so that additional 
advancement would be made in this direction, By so doing it would tend 
to still further reduce the price of gas, and to extend the advantages of light 
into every dwelling. The President then proposed ‘‘The Health of Mr. 
Hardie, the Honorary Secretary,” who had been most indefatigable in his 
efforts on behalf of the Association. 

Mr. Hardie responded, and said it had always been a pleasure to him to 
do what he could to help on the Association, Speaking of the meeting held 
in Newcastle, he said it was gratifying to note how cordially they were 
aided by the loca! companies, as well as by many gentlemen connected with 
the gas industry in the district. 

Mr. Henderson then gave the health of Mr. John Pattinson, Analytical 
Chemist, who was well known in the North of England, not only as a scien- 
tific gentleman, but more particularly as regarded chemistry. Mr. Pattinson 
was connected with every gas company on Tyneside, and although he (Mr. 
Henderson) did not know what his friend Mr. Warner would say, he could 
only remark that the monthly visits of Mr. Pattinson were a very great re- 
lief to the directors. 

Mr. Pattinson, in responding, said he had invariably found both mana- 
gers and directors of gas companies extremely anxious to give the very best 
article they possibly could. With respect to sulphur, with which they had 
to contend, he thought he might say that it was almost conquered. They 
had recently some experience in this direction at South Shields, where the 
sulphur suddenly rose to an alarming extent ; but he was very glad it did 
occur at South Shields, because he knew they had there a very excellent 
engineer, and the result was that through Mr. Warner’s efforts it was 
brought down far below the standard allowed by act of Parliament. Mr. 
Warner not only knew how it was done. but he could do it again, and also 
teach others to do a similar thing. With regard to the illuminating power 
of the gas, it had always been their desire to keep it up, and very rarely 
indeed had he to report that the gas was below the standard required by 
the act of Parliament. 

Other toasts followed and the proceedings concluded. 








English Coals in France. 
————— a 
A special correspondent of the Leeds Mercury, writing from Paris, says: 


The duty at present existing on English coal entering France under the 
treaty of 1860 is 1f. 20c. per ton, which is equal to about 113d. per ton. 
This is not in itself a very prohibitory duty, but when added to the cost of 
freight, carriage, and insurance, it none the less adds to the ultimate in- 
crease in the cost of British as compared to French coal; and as coal is so 
important an item to productive industries, being, in fact, raw material to 
all, an energetic effort might perhaps obtain the reduction of this duty, at 
all events to the ‘‘ round figure ” of, say, 1f. per ton, I think English im- 
porters might agitate for that amount with a fair chance of success. The 
Tariff Committee advise the increase of the 1f. 20c. to 1f. 30c., for the gen- 
eral tariff, but it is thoroughly understood by those who are conversant 
with French habits in these circumstances, that this increase is only sug- 
gested so as to insure the maintenance, and to preclude the possible reduction, 
of the 1f. 20c. rate to Powers negotiating treaties. The great argument of 
the committee for any duty at all in the first place, and for the increase of 
the old duty in the second place, on an article of such paramount national 
importance as coal, is the natural or geological inferiority of France in coal 
bearing strata, 

Compered with England and Germany, or even Belgium, France is cer- 
tainly poor, both in the extent and in the thickness of her carboniferous 
veins. This, however, from the point of international competition, is a 
reason for the abolition, and not for the imposition—still less the increase— 
of aduty. Other arguments against any duty at all may be gathered from 
the present state of the French coal trade. In 1878 there existed in France 
629 *‘ concessions,” or government authorizations, to extract combustible 
minerals ; of these about one-half only—viz., 357—-were at work, The in- 
diginous production of coal was— 


| CES Ah 1,500,000 tons. 
ia Gia S. 3 8,000,000 
RE RRR RE Ie 13,000,000 * 
eR RARE RR 17,101,448“ 
Ra ea eS 16,960,916 « 


So that since the treaty the production has more than doubled, showing 
that the 1f. 20¢, duty is more than is necessary to produce a profit, The 
number of miners employed in the extraction of coal has also increased 





DE esas baud an eeent acs oka 15,400 men 
SEs cabs cbs ach ceaneeneaete 69,300 ‘ 
SE cacudn sss ceeds exer eee 84,500 ** 
Ne rey err 108,700 ‘ 
BE aun<kaeennge tease kamen ee 106,400 ‘ 


The average wages these men received are estimated at £42 per head 
per annum for 1875, and at £39 for 1878. Four-fifths of the total coal 
production of France are extracted from six districts, which are, in order of 
importance, those of Valenciennes (comprising the departments of the Nord 
and the Pas de Calais), Loire, Alais, Creuzot and Blanzy, Commentry, and 
lastly Aubin. The final fifth is derived from no less than 41 distinct small 
districts, 

The consumption of coal by France averages 24 million tons per annum, of 
which two-thirds are produced within the country, and one-third only im- 
ported. Of this latter third—say eight million tons—four are imported 
from Belgium, two and a half to three millions from England, and one mil- 
lion from Germany, including the old French coal-fields of the East. This 
foreign coal is estimated by the committee to “ invade” 61 departments, and 
to predominate in 33, not including Algeria ; but the truth of the matter, EF 
believe, is that English, Scotch, and Welch coal penetrates principally 
within the triangle which would be formed by a line drawn west of Havre 
to Paris and north from Paris to Valais. Beyond this limit the cost of car- 
riage, ete., precludes competition with the native, though inferior coal, 
except perhaps at the coaling ports. Yorkshire coal, from all I can learn, 
might, with a little energy, open new fields of enterprise, both in Paris 
itself for household purposes, and outside the town limits in the mills and 
workshops, as also in the various industrial centres which flourish on the 
banks of the Seine from Paris to Havre. 

The various causes of inferiority quoted by the committee as reasons for 
the imposition of a protective duty on foreign coal are really domestic, call- 
ing for home and individual reform, rather than for a national premium on 
native coal mining. These disadvantages are, firstly, the natural or geologi- 
cal paucity of coal ; secondly, the special taxation on mining concessions 
(amounting to the estimated sum of nearly £100,000 for 1880) ; thirdly, the 
want of carriage facilities by water; and fourthly, the high rates of railway 
carriage, which are, it is stated, especially disproportionate to the low 
through rates accorded to coal arriving from abroad. Wages, it is also 
stated, are higher in France than in foreign mines; but the committee have 
affirmed this so often in the instances of other trades where the truth is 
notoriously in the contrary direction, that in the present case we may legit- 
mately remain unconvinced. The individual production of combustible 
per miner is asserted to be less than abroad, and if the asserted meagreness 
of strata be correct this assumption is perhaps better founded. From 1876 
to 1878 the average production per miner is estimated at between 154 and 
159 tons per annum ; whilst the Belgium workman is credited with 180 
tons, the Prussian miner with 200 tons a year, and the British miner 
with no less than 333 tons per head. Practical mineowners and managers 
must criticize these assertions, and when the time comes enable our nego- 
tintors to contradict them if incorrect or exaggerated. The general cost of 
mining in this country is placed on a higher basis owing to these ‘‘ natural” 
causes, the ‘‘ Coal Committee of the North of France,” a rich and influen- 
tial body, estimating the cost of production of coal at 5s, 23d. per ton in 
England, and at 8s. 93d. per ton in French mines, 


But the damning fact against the would-be protectionists in coal is the 
almost unheard-of prosperity of the leading coal owners, and the extraor- 
dinary prices at which the shares of the principal mines are quoted. I will 
close my remarks upon this combustible with an extract from to-day’s share 
lists, which is in itself so eloquent that any comment of mine would de- 
crease its overwhelming arguments : 


Amount paid up To-day’s value 


Name of mine. per share. per share. 
ROGERK dacitntinn 202 500 francs. 6,000 francs, 
Grand Combe...... 1,000 “ 2,500 “ 
ROE. 5005s 00 ings - ** 8,500 ° * 
Pp ctrisw'sscas 400 * 9,650 ‘“ 
Lk ooo kgpaith Fg 15,500 * 
Vicogne-Vieux...... ito 6 20,100 * 
OS 24,900 
Courrieres........  -—.* 27,000 ‘ 


—The Gas Engineer, 








Buew THe Gas Ovr.—A man named Mackey, a citizen of Port ‘Rich- 
mond, Staten Island, missed the midnight boat last night, and was com- 
pelled to seek lodgings in this city. -He took a room at No, 49 Whitehall 
street, and when he went to bed instead of turning off the gas he blew it 
out, Just before six o’clock this morning he was discovered unconscious, 
He was removed to the Chambers Street Hospital.—New York Evening 
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{From the ‘* Review of Gas and Water Engineering.” 
West of Scotland Association of Gas Managers. 


saakemeliliatitiuin 

The Eighth Annual Meeting of this Association was held in the Town 
Hall, Hamilton, on Thursday, April 29—Mr. Robert Mitchell, Coatbridge, 
President, in the chair, 

Mr. Dalziel, Secretary, read the minutes of the previous meeting, which 
were approved of by the meeting. The business of appointing office bear- 
ers was then proceeded with, and Mr. Robert 8S. Carlow, Port-Glasgow, 
was elected President. 

Mr. R. 8. Carlow said—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I have received 
many kindnesses from the Association, and now that you have conferred 
upon me the highest honor at your disposal, it is my duty to return thanks, 
Considering the many able men who have filled the office of President, I 
feel that you have laid upon my shoulders a burden which it will be hard 
for me to bear. I thank you for electing me to the office of President, and 
although I may not perform the duties with that tact and ability which have 
been exhibited by my predecessors, I will, to the utmost of my power, and 
to the best of my ability, do what I can to promote the interests of our 
Association. (Applause. ) 

‘Mr. Robezt Mitchell, the retiring President, addressed the Association as 
follows : 


I have to thank you, gentlemen, for the great interest you have manifested 
in the affairs of the Association, and I take this opportunity of expressing 
to the members of the committee for their attendance at our varicus meet- 
ings, and the encouragement afforded me in the discharge of my duties as 
you President. 

I congratulate you on the selection of my successor, Mr. Carlow. You 
have in him a gentleman who will reflect credit upon the Association, and I 
feel confident that whatever is in his power for the futherance of the useful- 
ness of the Association will be carried through witlr his wonted zeal and 
indefatigable energy. I again ask your indulgence while I make a few re- 
marks upon the subjects which are more or less interesting to all of us, and 
in 8) doing I will endeavor to ve as brief as possible, as the programme of 
business is lengthy, and as there is nothing more hurtful to the author of 
any paper than the want of sufficint time for the proper discussion of its 
various points. 

Since the electric scare two years ago, every gas engineer has been more 
than ever diligent in his researches—experimenting, and working some 
scheme which might be instrumental in cheapening the production of gas, 
whether in the retort-house or any part of the apparatus, or in the proper 
combustion of the gas after it is produced. Many deserve the best thanks 
and encouragement of all of us for their arduous labors, What have been 
the results of the last two years’ experience ? 

We have reached a point when there is an appearance of a thorough revo- 
lution of not a few systems of working, and as the retort house is the most 
important place in which any change that would have a direct influence on 
the reduction of first cost in the article produced, we might now reas- 
onably expect this, if we consider the various systems of generation furnaces, 
mechanical stokers, and other alterations on the hydraulic main, with and 
without dips, with and without valves—in short, with and without hydraulic 
mains, that are now in operation. 

In passing, I would say a few words with reference to the furnace. Gen- 
erally speaking, the coke produced from cannel coal, and which forms the 
larger part of the firing used in Scotch gas works, the quantity of ash 
ranges from 10 to 20 per cent. The inferiority uf the cannel coke is in 
many instances improved by an admixture of free or heading coal, but the 
percentage of the fuel consumed for a given quantity of gas produced in 
many cases bear no resemblance to each other, and instances are to be 
found were only a small proportion of the make is sold. Economy in fuel 
being a matter of great importance to every gas manager, careful attention 
is necessary, so that the admission of air to the furnace should be in pro- 
portion to the amount of work required. The quantity of fuel by the 
present method of heating our ovens (a very considerable portion of the 
gases produced in the furnace) leaves the settings at a much higher temper- 
ature than could be wished. 

To the careful building of the retort bench, success in carbonizing in no 
small degree depends. The material used ought to be well selected, tue 
joints uf the brickwork should be as close as possible, and to allow the 
bricks to take thorough hold they should be dipped in water, so that the 
moisture in the fire clay will not be absorbed quickly, and no setting ought 
to be heated up for at least three weeks after completion, which must be 
by very high firing, so that the moisture may be driven out slowly, and 
leave the building one homogeneous mass, 

The retorts generally used in Scotch gas works are D-shaped and oval. 
Experience having proved that these are more advantageous for gas manu- 
facture than the round ones which were the favorite for so many years, 





although the last-mentioned is by far the strongest and most durable. I 
consider that a D retort 24in.xl4in. and 8ft. 6in. long a most serviceable 
size, set four in one oven, with an oval top 24iu. x 15in. x 8ft. Gin. The 
length stated is only applicable to a works where they work single ovens, 
owing to the fact that they cannot in the light season have more than, say, 
two stokers on each shift. In larger works, where the number would never 
be less than six stokers, three through retorts of like dimensions could be 
wrought to advantage. 

Those of us who are located in the midst of iron industry have many op- 
portunities of witnessing the action of the gas furnace on Siemens’ principle. 
The adoption of this style of gas furnace to a retort bench would in many 
cases be very expensive, especially where the charging floor was the firing 
floor, as it would necessitate the entire alteration and reconstructiog of the 
bench. Not so in many of the large works, where the work is carried on 
with a stage. 

Under this condition there is not any real difficulty in the adoption of the 
Siemens furnace, and I am confident the saving effected in wages, not to 
speak of the increased amount of work which might reasonably be expected 
out of the same number Of ovens, as compared with our present system, 
would be very considerable. One argument against the adoption of these 
furnaces may be that of the increased quantity pf coke at the disposal of the 
gas company. Then we should have to go on the principle of small profits 
and quick returns. 


Another form of generator is that known as Ochelhauser’s, This furnace 
would require but a very slight alteration for its adoption in any of our gas 
works, It is nothing more nor less than a tapered shaft furnace, with a 
strong iron grate for a bottom, the bars of which are sufficiently wide for the 
admission of air, and also allow any slag which may gather beign removed. 
The air passing through the grate and coming in contact with the incan- 
descent fuel, forms first carbonic anhydride (CO.), which, after passing 
upward through the layers of heated fuel, is converted into carbonic oxide 
(CO), while at the same time some of the fuel is undergoing destructive dis- 
tillation, thereby causing a certain amount of hydrocarbons to be thrown off 
into the passing gas. Water orasteam blast might be used under the 
bars, If water was used it would become vaporized, and, passing through 
the highly heated fuel, would be decomposed, adding more heating power 
to the gas forn.ed, carbonic oxide keing formed, and free hydrogen. 

By careful working of one of these furnaces the desired temperature 
could be uniformly kept by regulating the propartions of air at the ports. 
The incensity of the flame could be varied with as great ease as an ordinary 
blowpipe. 

Before leaving this very important subject I would name a few of the 
great points of importance to us as gas managers, that the gas furnace has 
over the present system :—1. We could use an inferior description of fuel, 
such as a mixture of coke, small dross or peat. 2. The cost in the retort 
house would be reduced by having fewer stokers. 38. The amount of work 
done by each oven would be greater, owing to the almost unlimited calorific 
power at our disposal, 4. A larger yield of gas per ton, owing to the uni- 
formity at which the distillation could be carried on. 5. The durability of 
the retorts would be extended, having dispensed with all clinkering and 
feeding the fires. 

In the ordinary system the draught of the chimney has full scope of the 
entire setting, and causes a diminution of temperature, consequently a 
slight contraction of the retort; and the air admitted during these opera- 
tions, say at 60 degrees, iss heated, say, to 1200 degrees, and it is quite evi- 
dent this increased temperature is due to the heat of the setting, and that 
therefore there is a loss of heat on the retort setting. This great loss of 
heat is obviated by the use of the gas furnace. 

I may mention that the nearest approach to the gas furnace in retort 
setting that I have yet seen is that carried out by Mr. Hislop, of Paisley, 
where he takes advantage of the waste heat of the flues to heat the air pre- 
vious to its admission to the ovens, which is done by an ingenious arrange- 
ment of vertical flues and small dar:pers, although I don’t think Mr. Hislop 
would set his arrangement against the one I have just described. 

For many years there las been a great desire on the part of not a few 
gas engineers to have the hard and laborious work of the stoker, if not sup- 
plemented, at least reduced to a minimum, by the introduction of mechani- 
cal appliances, In no piece of apparatus in connection with gas manufacture 
is there greater diversity of engineering skill shown than in the machines 
patented from time to time for charging and drawing retorts, each patenteo 
thinking, no doubt, that he has solved the problem. As this is a subject I 
take considerable interest in, my inclination was to have gone fully intu it, 
but the time at my disposal would not admit such a digression. [ fully ex- 
pected to have been abie to give you at this meeting a few facts as to the 
working of the two systems which claim the supremacy for charging and 
drawing retorts. I refer to the Foulis and the West machines, 

Feeling assured that the days of shut gates to brother managers were 
ended, I put myself to considerable inconvenience so that I might see the 
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two systems at work. I visited the works where these machines were in | 


operation, and was most courteously received by the engineer, who unfor- 
tunately had another engagement, and could not accompany me to see the 
machines at work, Before leaving me, however, a message was sent to one 
of the patentees, stating that I was there and wished to see his machine 
working—my curiosity being increased on having read the figures appearing 
in the Journal of Gas Lighting, a few issues before my visit, as to the 
amount of work capable of being done by this particular machine. I waited 
till my Scotch patience was exhausted, without seeing the patentee or his 
machine, and I left the station no wiser than when I entered it. Since 
then, however, a ‘‘report” has been issued on the two systems after a com- 
parative trial, and which requires no remark from me, as ‘any gas manager 
can form ‘his own opinion of the various circumstances and the results. One 
point brought out in connection with Mr. West’s machine, and to which 
there appears to be attached considerable weight, is the breaking of the 
coal, I believe it to be the experience of many gas managers that if coal is 
not broken into reasonably small pieces the yield of gas will not be so great 
as if it had been; put even on this point there is difference of opinion. I 
visited a works some time ago where the coal was being charged in lumps 
having a cube of at least 200 inches, and the yield of gas from that works 
over the year’s working was fully 11,000 cubic feet per ton cf coal carbon- 
ized, so that in different localities the material to undergo distillation, re- 
quires different treatment. 

My own opinion is that the length of the pieces is not so much a hindrance 
to the evolution of the gas as the thickness. As the retorts most in use in 
Scotland are D-shaped, with a good stoker there is little difficulty in having 
the charge put in in good time and evenly. 

I read some time ago of a meeting of gas engineers, where mechanical 
stoking was the subject of meeting. One gentleman mentioned that the 
time for charging and drawing a retort was nine minutes. Then, in these 
circumstances, a great saving could be effected by that gas company with 
the use of the mechanical stoker. I consider the time mentioned much in 
excess of what might be. An oven of five retorts by two men can easily be 
drawn and charged in from ten to twelve minutes, but we must look to hav- 
ing a simple, reliable machine, and companies having works laid down 
suitable for their use ought to encourage every attempt at overcoming the 
difficulty. The patentees of the two machines I have mentioned, and also 
Mr, Warner, of South Shields, for their endeavors in this way deserve the 
best thanks of the whole gas community. 

That every gas manager should have means of satisfying himself as to the 
position he has attained in the production of gas from the material em- 
ployed, it is essential that he should make periodical testings of the deliv- 
eries at his works, because, although analysis of the coal produced at the 
pit at this date be correctly made, it might bear a very indifferent relation 
to the coal raised from the seam this day six months, We have many in- 
stances of changes or variations of quality of the same seams in this district, 
so much so that in two pits belonging to the same firm the differ- 
ence in the yield of gas per ton of coal is known to vary from 1000 to 
1500 cubic feet, and the quality from one to two candles. Take the Kirk- 
wood seam as another example of the changes in the same strata—two pits 
within a short distance of each other, The No. 1 coal, as it is named, gives 
over 1100 cubic feet more gas than No. 2, and the quality of the gas is 1} 
candles better. In fact, in one part of the field operated by one of the pits 
named, the two classes are raised, the physical characteristics of the coal 
being very different. 

I only cite these two instances to show that a change in the quality of the 
coal may occur while the seller may be acting with perfect honesty toward 
the purchaser. He cannot foretell the upheavings of the field he is engaged 
in, all having their dip and rise, their faults and dislocations, which might 
throw the seam up or down, or thiuning out and away from him altogether. 
But in all these changes how important it is that the managers might be 
able to know, both for his own satisfaction and that of his company, the 
constituents of coal, which may be classed in the following order : 

1. The combustible non-illuminating constituents. 

2. The illuminating hydrocarbons. 

3, The constituents that are not essential as regards illumination. 

4, Thei mpurities. 

As there are not two seams alike in the proportion of these constituents, 
hence the cause for, and the advisability of gas managers endeavoring to 
overcome any little difficulty in the way to enable them to make periodical 
tests for their satisfaction of the material they are called upon to use. 

I fully expected that we should have been favored with a paper on scrub- 
bing and washing, by Mr. Monk, Lanark, and I regret very much that he 
has not been able to see his way to give it. This is a subject of great im- 
portance, and, as far as I can learn, Mr. Monk has been very successful in 
his adaptation. His arrangement is thoroughly unique, and is effective in 
its action. I trust that at no distant date we will have Mr. Monk with a 
paper on his whole system of condensing, scrubbing, ete. 


The amalgamation of the two associations is again to be brought up, and 
this time for disposal. I hope you will consider calmly the importance of 
the step under consideration ; the change cannot injure the association ask- 
ing your co-vperation, but I am afraid many members who have stood by 
this association in the struggles of its infancy will be somewhat difficult to 
convince of the improveménts that may accrue from the annihilation of the 
West of England Association as it now stands. Seeing, then, that it is a 
matter of great importance to you as members, I again ask you to consider 
well what is your duty in the best interests of the Association and the ad- 
vancement of the object of its existence. 

Mr. Niven has been induced (no doubt from his experience of the now 
recognized tables for correcting the quantity and quality of gas under ex- 
amination) to strike out in a new line of thought, and, as it, were, to make 
a short cut. From Mr, Niven’s clear, philosophical mode of reasoning, and 
his good sound logic, I have no doubt we will have a paper from him highly 
interesting and instructive. Most of us who have used the tables have 
found, I dare say, very little inconvenience in their application, but we will 
be very glad to hear Mr. Niven’s views on the subject. 

We have a paper from Mr. Brodie on. gasholder construction. From the 
nature of the subject, and his long experience on the work on which he has 
kindly consented to give a few remarks, 1 have no doubt it will be like its 
author—thoroughly practical, and full of go0d sound advice. 

Mr. Hislop’s lime process. On this I will say but little, as the report of 
our committee will fully convey to you their finding of a test made under 
their supervision. 

Mr. Mayer has volunteered his services at this meeting as a contributor, 
by way of a paper on ‘‘ Painter’s Hydrostatic Joint for Gas and Water 
Mains.” It is a little unusal to have gentlemen outside of the Association 
giving papers, but if the end and aim of the Association_is to be attained, 
papers must be forthcoming. There are many inventions and new adapta- 
tions in every department of the manufacture and distribution, which can 
not fail to elicit much interest and profitable discussion, and the members 
must really consider their duty to the Associrtion, We cannot all be listen- 
ers, otherwise the progress will not be creditable to the character of tho 
Association. Hitherto the werk done has been good, and I may be par- 
doned if I say not without its influence and benefit to the gas world, It is 
not necessary that the papers should be embellished in fine oratory. We 
want. the important subjects connected with our everyday experience 
brought forward and discussed in a simple, homely, and busines-like man- 
ner, Then the giver of the paper will be benefited himself, and will have 
the pleasure of knowing that he has contributed his quota to the further- 
ance and extension of the usefulness of the Association, because it is by 
individual effort that success alone can be attained. ~ I consider it an injus- 
tice to your own feelings if you are possessed of an opinion on any subject 
which may be under discussion, should you through diffidence allow the 
opportunity to pass without giving expression to it. Do your part of the 
work nobly. You would not consider it complimentary if some of your 
neighbors were to undertake the management of your affairs. In the samo 
spirit show that you realize the responsibility you are placed under to the 
Association by forming a part of its membership and doing your share of its 
work cheerfully, and show that you aze worthy of membership in an Assv- 
ciation which has for its object mutual improvement and advancement in 
our professional duties. (Applause.) 

Mr. Dalziel—I think we should give Mr. Mitchell a hearty vote of thanks 
for his address. He has brought many things before us which ought to 
excite our attention, and among others that of mechanical stoking. Stok- 
ing is the most laborious part of our profession, and an improvement in this 
direction would be heartily welcomed. We should warmly thank our 
Presideut for referring to this and other details as to which our memories 
are the better for being refreshed. (Applause.) 

The President acknowledged the compliment. 








Fire and Panic. 
cilities 

The gas works connected with the Grant Locomotive Works at Paterson, 
N. J., caught fire yesterday afternoon.. The flames spread with great 
rapidity, and communicated to a ruw of five tenement houses adjoining, all 
of which were destroyed. It was with the greatest difficulty that the flames 
were prevented from destroying the main part of the works and the sur- 
rounding industries, the fire occurring in that part of Paterson where mills 
and factories are the thickest. Owing to the scarcity of water, the fire 
apparatus could not work to the best advantage, and it was only by the 
earnest endeavors of the employees of the various establishments that a 
more serious conflagration was preveuted, 

At one time the roofs of over a dozen dwellings and mills were on fire, 
and general consternation prevailed, In the Murray mill, in which some 
six hundred. hands are employed in the silk industry, there was a panic, as 
it was reported among the operatives that the mill was on fire, Several of 
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the female employees fainted, bnt no serious accidents occurred. About 
fifteen families were made homeless by the conflagration, and mavy of them 
lost all their furniture. 

The loss on the Grant Works, owned by a corporation, is estimated at 
$6,000 ; fully covered by insurance. The tenement houses were the prop- 
erly of John Johnson, whose loss is estimated at $11,000; covered by 
policies to the extent of $6,000. Besides this several other buildings were 
more or less" damaged, making a total loss of somewhat over $20,000.— 
N. Y. Jlerald, May 21, 








The Provention of Smoke. 
arash tas 
A committee was appointed some time since by the Citizens’ Association 
of Chicago, to which was referred the question of recommending some means 
by which the nuisance of smoke can be abated. This committee, consisting 
of R. T. Crane, G, W. Blatchford and D, H. Hale, report as follows : 


It was well known at the outset that much time and research had hereto- 
fore been given to this important matter by the best scientific talent in the 
world, for many years, without much benefit from practical results, but we 
were unprepared for the eagerness with which we were met on all sides by 
those wh) were anxious to forward our views, and were gratified to find 
publio interest so much aroused and desirous of our success in ascertaining 
some measures for relief from the smoke nuisance. The same agitation ap- 
pears to be going on in Great Britain, where corresponding societies have 
been formed in the larger cities for the sule purpose of dealing with this 
question, and we can say right here that we cannot ascertain from our cor- 
respondence that any greater progress hes been made there, nor any better 
or essentially different devices discovered, than here, for the prevention or 
combustion of smoke. 

It is not out of place to refer briefly in this report to the scientific princi- 
ple which underlies all proper and systematic efforts to prevent smoke, for 
it is its prevention and not its destruction or consumption that should be 
aimed at. This principle is the complete combustion of the gases which 
arise from the consumption of fuel. Let there be complete combustion and 
there will be no smoke, properly speaking, although almost invisible vapor 
or gases will arise from the chimney tops. To promote this complete com- 
bustion atmospheric air, in the proper quantity, must be admitted to the 
furnace and be allowed to mingle withthe gases, while at the same time 
they should be brought together by some mechanical process, and not allow- 
ed to escapo through the flues until their use has been of thorough avail by 
their.complete combustion ; the residuary vapor alone should pass out 
above. In ordinary furnaces, when in charge of careless or incompetent 
men, this cannot be done, and the dense volumes of smoke that are seen 
rolling from the chimneys of some manufactories are a sure indication of 
carelessness or incompetency in the boiler room, But, however well the 


fireman may do his duty, there will be at all times a good deal of smoke, 


unless some simple contrivance is used to assimilate the gases and supply 
the proper modicum of atmospheric air or superheated steam, so as tu pro- 
duce perfect combustion, and the various devices and inventions brought to 
our notice have been recommended as combining, ina greater or loss de- 
gree, the scientific and mechanical principles herein alluded to, It is not 
our object to recommend any particular invention, nor even to point out the 
excellencies of any mode or system for preventing smoke, The inventions 
and devices are almost innumerable, the patents issued are several hundred 
and the number rejected much greater, and many of them possess merits of 
their own, They include: A water drum (with leg) in front of the bridge 
walls and inclined bars ; deflecting arches in front and rear of a holiow iron 
bridge wall, perforated for the supply of air ; such an arch over the bridge 
wall, with an arrangement of the furnace doors so as to supply the proper 
quantity of air ; surface-draft inventions, combining the application of hot 
steam and atmospheric air; a perforated fire-box for the incandescence of 
the fuel in front of the flues, with a gas chamber and arrangement for the 
supply of air or steam ; automatic feeders of various patterns, including one 
which pulverizes the fuel and spreads it evenly upon the burning mass un- 
der the boilers ; various applications of superheated steam, gas and hot-air 
chambers, for the admission of air into the furnace, All these have, as stat- 
ed, merits peculiar to themselves, We incline to the belief that no plan can 
be perfectly worked without intelligence in the boiler room—no device will 
display its own complete capacity. 

We are indebted to some of the great railway companies of England and 
France for drawings of the simple apparatus used by them in locomotives 
and for the history of previous experiments. They agree that smoke can be 
prevented to a great degree by the use of these appliances, but lay great 
stress on the stoking or, as we call it, firing. Some companies comm2nd 
the use of coke wien within cities, others that the stoking or firing shall be 
completed before entering the city, so that new fuel need not be added 
therein, We are of opinion that these suggestions should receive great con- 





sideration, as, if the switch engines could be confined to the use of anthra- 
cite, and other locomotives be provided with simple apparatus and fired with 
care while approaching and within the city limits, much of the annoyance 
from that source would be stopped. 

The subject is of such great importance that it has engaged the attention 
of our municipal authorities, and a proposition is now pending to enforce 
the prevention of smoke by a city ordinance. We take pleasure in stating 
that we are in accord with the city administration in our endeavors tu bring 
about an abatement of this growing nuisance. The time and circumstances 
are very opportune, and public sentiment is strongly with us, 

From all the evidence examined by us in the shape of correspondence, and 
from our personal observations of smoke-preventing apparatus in this city, 
we are of the opinion that the smoke nuisance, as far as it proceeds from sta- 
tionary boilers and tugs, can be abated so as to be inoffensive, and we re- 
commend that a city ordinance be passed for that purpose, to take effect 
within such a time as will give all persons interested an opportunity to fit 
their works with such apparatus as they may deem best for the purpose. 
The same opinion applies, measurably, to locomotives, and they should be 
included in the ordinance. Such a law, in its details, should contain pro- 
vision for an adequate penalty for its violation from any cause except una- 
voidable accident, and for one or more inspegfors constantly engaged in its 
execution.—Jron Age, 








Labor Statistics. 
<snslaiinabiiiiaiy 

The Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor is dving a good work in 
gathering up the figures which throw light upon the great labor problezas 
of the age. Among its recent issues is a report upon the strikes occurring 
in that state, which is of special interest now that we seem to be entering 
upon a new age of strikes. Men almost everywhere are demanding higher 
wages, too often without inquiring whether the business in which they are 
engaged can afford to pay them or not. 

Because goods are selling in the market for a higher price is no certain 
evidence that employers are making more money. In many instances they 
are making less rather than more, being bound by contracts to old selling 
figures, while prices at which they buy material have enormously increased. 
But, aside from contracts, it may be doubted whether prices of manufac- 
tured articles generally have risen as rapidly as the prices of raw material. 
No doubt it is just that the workman should share in the prosperity of his 
employer ; but it is also just that the employer should have real and not 
merely appareut prosperity before he is called upon to divide, Dividing 
losses is not what the workman asks, or can stand. Dividing gains is in 
order only when real gains have come. 

But if we may credit the figures—as ws must—oxperience in Muassachu- 
setts does not show thai strikes are the way for workmen to gain their end. 
It was not till the year 1830 that labor in factories in that state assumed such 
shape that strikes began. Since then there have beon in the state 159 strikes, 
Of these 32 took place among native workmen and 127 among foreigu. 59 
were in cotton or woolen mills, and 34 in the shoe trade, Bat as the result 
of all, 119 failed completely, 10 were compromised, 6 partially succeeded, an 
18 entirely sueceeded—that is, the absolute failures were nearly 7 to covery 
absolute success. This is certainly not an encuuraging record for the 
strikers, 

tatistics gathered over a wider fleld—though perhaps not so carefully 
gathered, and therefore not so reliable as these in Massachusetts—are said 
to show that not more than one in ten strikes succeeds in attaining its end. 
The loss in time and money to the strikers is, beyond all comparison, groat- 
er than the gain. 

The competition of prison labor has also figured very largely in the dis- 
cussion of the labor problem, and the Massachusctts Bureau has been at 
great pains to gather the facts on this subject. They find that in the whole 
country there ars 129 penal institutions, the inmates of which are kept more 
or less at work. The whole number of inmates of these institutions is 47,769, 
and the number employed in labor of one kind or another, 40,122. Of the 
latter, 4930 are engagedsin duties connected with the prisons th<mselves, 
leaving 35,192 t» compete in general industries with with the whole force of 
the “free labor” of the country. Of this last number 23,524 are employed 
at ‘skilled ” work—that is, in mechauical trades aud various kinds of man- 
ufacture, and 11,668 at “unskilled” work—on farms and plantations, in 
quarries :nd mines, on roads aud levees, etc. The number of convicts set 
down as farmers and laborers is 10,607. The department of manufactures 
in which the largest amount of prison labor is employed is that of boot aul 
shoe making. Convict crispins are at work in the penal institutions of 
states, and the total number employed is 6531, The whole number of per- 
sons engaged in the same industry in these states is 129,989, and in tho 
United States 135,889, Thus, less than five per cent, of the boot and shoe 
making of the country is done in prison. 

The manufacture of iron comes next in importance to boots and shoes in 
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om prisons ; but it is found that of this work not more than two and one- 
half per cert. of the whole is done in prisons. Convicts do about five per 
cent, of our stone work, and make about five per cent. of our furniture, but 
not more than two per cent. of our clothing. Other promineut prison in- 
dustries are carriage making, the manufacture of brooms, brushes, wooden- 
ware, hats, leather goods and cigars and tobacco. The ratio to outside 
workers varies from a fraction of one per cent. to about ten per cent., but in 
general the variation is between two and six per cent. An average of three 
to four per cent. of the whole manufacturing of the country is done in pris- 
ons.—N. Y. Mercantile Journal. 








[OFFictaL REPORT. | 


Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting of the Central New 
York Gas Engineers’ Association. 


HELD AT THE GLOBE HOTEL, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK, MAY 20TH, 1880. 
snaiasiliaaenins 
The meeting was called to order, at 10 a.m., by President Wood. The 
following members responded to the roll call : 


A. C. Wood, Syracuse, President. 
John McDougall, Hornellsville, John D. Higgins, Rome, 
F. I). Kingsbury, Corning, P. Clark, Oneida, 
©. A. White, Rochester, Wm. Humphrey, Dansville, 
Wn. Cartwright, Oswego, J. 8. Bull, Cortland, 
W. A. Wood, Syracuse, Wm. Parish, Seneca Falls, 
L. C. North, Canadaigua, M. Harrington, Niagara Falls. 


On motion of Mr. Kingsbury, the reading of the minutes of the last meet- 
ing was dispensed with, and the minutes as published were approved. 

The President addressed the Association as follows : 

Gentleman of the Association—We are assembled at our first annual meet- 
ing, and it is exceedingly gratifying to me, as one of the projectors of the 
organization of the Association, to see so goodly a number present on this 
occasion. 

One year ago, at our organization, there were present sixteen representa- 
tives from the forty-three gas companies within our territorial district. 
During the year several have joined us so that we now have a membership 
of twenty-two, showing that one-half of the gas companies in the district 
have not yet seen fit to send their superintendents to our meetings, This 
may be accounted for by an indifference on the part of the superintendents 
in not properly calling the attention of their directors to the importance and 
usefulness of these meetings for consultation and comparison of results ob- 
tained ; or, it may be, that they depend upon reading a report of our pro- 
ceedings, as published in the Gas-Licur Journat, thus securing for them- 
selves the advantage of our experience without imparting their own. Some 
of those who have not joined our Association represent the largest works in 
our district, while others represent the smallest. We would say to all of 
these that they each have much to learn and much to impart. In this busi- 
ness of ours no one (however large his experience) but has something yet 
to learn of its details; and he can often obtain some useful information, 
learned from the experience and close observation of those in charge of the 
smallest works, and these last can confer a benefit by imparting such knowl- 
edge to others, Concerted action is always more effectual than independ. 
ent or individual action, in short, ‘‘ two heads are better than one.” 

In these times of cheap oil, electric light, and claims of making cheap gas 
from oil, water, wood, etc., etc., it behooves us, and it is our duty, to obtain 
all the information possible as regards material or machinery used in the 
manufacture and manipulation of gas, and in all its details, whether made 
from coal, oil, water or other materials, and also to obtain the best results 
possible ; and, in our respective works there is no better way of arriving at 
this than by frequent consultation and comparison of results obtained with 
those who are working to that end. At our meetings these things are all 
discussed greatly to the advantage of those who are in attendance, 

Large gains have been made in cheapening the cost of manufacturing coal 
gas during the past ten years, notably, during the last six years, much of 
which can be attributed to the meetings of the several associations which 
have been organized in different parts of the country, at which meetings 
papers have been read and discussed, and valuable information given and 
received, causing a friendly rivalry among the members to spring up, each 
striving to emulate the other, resulting in large gains and great good to all. 
These results would not have been obteined attained without the aid, influ- 
ence and advantages of these associations ; and the directors of any gas com- 
pany, however large or small, can make no better investment than to send 

their superintendent or engineer to these meetings, and it is the duty of the 
superintendent to properly lay 'the matter before their respective boards or 
their proper officers tha tthey may well understand it. 

The results of our meetings during the year have been very satisfactory. 
Many valuable papers have been read and discussed, and much valuable in- 


formation has been received by those who have been in attendance, and you 
all no doubt feel amply repaid for the time and expense incurred in attend- 
ing the meetings ; and that the information you have acquired, and the 
knowledge you have gained has been of benefit to yourselves, your respect- 
ive companies, and your consumers. 

Our by-laws provide for four meetings in each year. We have heretofore 
transacted our business in one day; and as many of our members come 
from a distance, we cannot convene before ten or eleven o’clovk in the morn- 
ing, and adjourn by six o’clock in the evening, and with one bour for din- 
ner we have but about six hours for business. 

This is too short a time, and often cuts short the discussion of important 
papers and topics. In view of the avove considerations, and from the fact 
that many of our members have a long journey to perform in order to reach 
the most central portions of our district where the meetings may be called, 
I would suggest that we hold our sessions for two days ; and although I am 
decidedly in favor of frequent meetings, and believe they can be made pro- 
fitable to the members if held as often as once a month, yet with due defer- 
ence to those who live at a distance, and have from 200 to 400 miles to travel 
to attend a meeting, I think it would be well to consider the feasibility of 
changing our by-laws so as to hold two meetings for two days in each year. 
With perhaps one or two exceptions, the members of our Association are 
engaged in the manufacture of coal gas. But there are claims for cheap gas, 
made from coal, wood, water, petroleum, and its various products, under 
some patent process, These processess increase in numbers and repeat 
themselves over and over again to a surprising degree, and after having been 
tried and abandoned in one locality will again be brought out under the 
same or a new name with, perhaps, a slight change in the apparatus, in an- 
other place, only to be again abandoned for coal gas. Many of these so- 
called ‘‘ new processes” have been tried and abandoved in some foreigu 
country to be brought out in this country new in name only. 

Mr, Eugene Vanderpool says of water gas— 

‘The decomposition of water by means of incandescent carbon was ac- 
complished in 1798, and since then much time, energy, money and intelli- 
gence have been devoted to the problem of making water gas economically 
as compared with coal gas. ‘This problem has not been so solved that the 
solution has been accepted by those qualified to judge of its success,” 

I have examined into the merits of very many of these water gas and 
other new processes which have been presented from time to time, but have 
never been able to obtain any reliable information that has shown any ad- 
vantage over coal gas either as to cost of production, quality of gas, or in 
any otber particular. The manufacture of water or oil gas in the immediate 
vicinity of the anthracite coal or oil regions, or where these materials can 
be purchased at a very much less cost than bituminous coal, shows a slight 
gain in the cost of production. Under no other circumstances have I found 
the water or other gas process to show any advantage over or equal to coal 
gas, and this gain finds an offset in the extra care and risk in handling so 
inflammable a material as is used in making these gases, 

_ But these patent gas process men who have no interest save getting the 
largest possible amount of money out of their enterprises, say that 
the coal gas men are conservative, and prejudiced against their processes, 
We are conservative i: our own interests, and guard against imposition ; 
and when we see these schemes brought forward, and one after anoth- 
er of them utterly fail to show any advantage over the results we are already 
obtaining from coal, we are forced to be conservative, and are prejudiced 
against any figures they may be able to show on paper, from results obtain- 
ed by interested parties—for experience has shown us that they fail to give 
us any advantage over our present methods. But we gladly welcome any 
improvement in apparatus or material that will reduce the cost of manufac- 
turing gas so as to lessen the expense of burning it to our consumers, It 
is a matter of business interest for us to do this, and so looked upon by gas 
men everywhere. 

The coal gas men are laboring to that end. We have made many improve- 
ments in manufacturing gas during the past few years, and will continue to 
make improvements for the benefit of our consumers and ourselves. 


On motion of Mr. Kingsbury, a vote of thanks was tendered to the Presi- 
dent, and a committee of three appointed to consider the changes in the by- 
by-laws suggested in the Presidents’ address, Messrs, McDougall, Cart- 
wright, and Kingsbury were appointed as such committee. 

Moved by Mr. White that a committee of three be appointed to report a 
list of officers for the ensuing year, such committee to report at once. The 
motion was carried, and the President appointed Messrs, Bull, Humphrey, 
and Olark, A recess was taken, after which the committee reported the 
following officers : ‘ 


PHONON. 6 o.oo sais ccvvcvcsevwcscevsees A. C. Wood 
First Vice President ......0.0.eeeeeees John McDougall. 
Second 4, 3 5D Geegee Ketthafene ees Wm, Car:wright. 


Secretary and Treasurer... .... 000005 C. A. White. 
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Directors, 
William Humphrey, 
D. M. Dunning. 

L. C. North, 
J. D. Higgins. 
F. D, Kingsbury. 

The report of the committee was adopted, and the Secretary instructed to 
cast the ballot of the Association for the names reported, 

Mr. McDougall presented the name of C. E. Hequemburg, of Dunkirk, 
President of the Bradford, Pa., Gas Company, for membership in the Asso- 
ciation, The Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the Association 
for Mr. Hequemburg, and he was declared duly elected. 

The Secretary announced a communication from Mr. H. Q. Hawley, of 
Albany, in relation to gas stoves. Oa motion, the communication was re- 
ceived and placed on file, 

Mr. McDougall presented a communication from Mr, Hequemburg, Pres- 
ident of the Bradford, Pa., Gas Light Company, inviting the Association to 
hold its next session at Bradford. 

On motion of Mr. Kingsbury the invitation was accepted, and the Secre- 
tary instructed to return the thanks of the Association to Mr. Iequem- 
burg. 

As a continuation of his paper read at Rochester, February 19th, Mr. M 
‘Ilarrington, of Niagara Falls, presented the following, on 


NAPHTHALINE. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen—At our Third Quarterly Meeting I was re- 
quested to prepare a paper upon the subject of naphthaline, to be read at 
this our annual meeting. 

In compliance with that request I again appear before you. 

As a panacea for this troublesome deposit I desire w present for your con- 
sileration the subject of condensation. In my previous paper I attributed 
the cause of its formation to manipultion rather than material used. 

In support of this opinion I would invite your attention to the following 
workings and observations. Coal gas works in general are using what is 
called a caking coal, very rich in hydrocarbons, which, to be extracted, nec- 
essarily require the application of high heats, thereby obtaining large 
yields, 

I contend that this extra gain is obtained from the distillation of the tar, 
the product being the richest hydrocarbon constituent in the formation of 
the coal. 

By reference to page 71, vol. ILI, Proceedings of the American Gas Light 
Association, I find the chemical formula to be C,.Hs. 

This hydrocarbon is held in suspension by the crwle gas in its heated 
condition, but upon cooling or condensing it again necessarily comes in con- 
tact with the tar (its original base), which, having an affinity for its lost 
properties, arrests it from the gas, depositing it in the form of naphthaline, 
the chemical affinity being insufficiently strong to again convert it into tar. 

Universal experience has fully demonstrated that the use of block coal 
will invariably alleviate if not effectually remove the trouble during its use, 
it again appearing upon cessation. 

This, to my mind, is conclusive proof that the condensing theory is cor- 
rect, The block coal being a very lean coal iu comparison with the caking 
coal, it does not produce the rich tar, and consequently there is not the gain 
in the rich hydrocarbon. 

Where block coal is used in connection with caking coal, the former pro- 
duces sufficient lean gas to absorb any excess of the hydrocarbons given off 
by the richer tars produced from the latter coal. 

As this naphthaline is a valuable light-giving constituent, the question 
for our consideration is how to produce the desired condensation without its 
attending evils, and, at the same time, avail ourselves of all the illuminating 

* properties of the coal. 

Shortly after our last meeting I was afforded the pleasure of visiting o 
works in a neighboring state where experiments were being conducted with 
the view of removing this hydrocarbon from the tar and incorporating it 
with the gas. 

To effect this desired result the residual products from the hydraulic 
main are retained and maintained at a high temperature, thereby separating 
the hydrearbons and delivering them to the gas in its heated condition, in 
which condition it is capable of holding them in suspension, the condensa- 
tion being very gradual, thus enabling the tar to separate and pass off be- 
fore any deleterious effect can be produced. 

My former paper has been the medium of furnishing me with a commu- 
nication from Mr. Henry Aitken, of Falkirk, Scotland, who has given this 
subject considerable attention, in which he has kindly furnished me with 
plans and specifications as to patents he has obtained in reference to this 
vexatious deposit. While I wish it understood that Iam not here to advo- 
cate anybody’s patent, I have taken the liberty of presenting a ,few of his 
claims, all of which, I think, have a bearing upon the subject of gradual re- 
duction in temperature. 








In his application Mr. Aitken says he proposes to improve the manufac- 
ture and enhance the illuminating power of coal gas ‘‘by improved methods 
or means of treating the crude gases evolved in the process of manufacture, 
whereby the gases as they are produced are enabled to retain or to become 
saturated with the volatile hydrocarbon vapors and rich gases, which, by 
the ordinary methods of making illuminating gas, are absorbed by or carried 
off in the tar and aqueous vapor. * * * It is known to gas 
managers and others engaged in the manufacture of illuminating gas that 
the condensible tars do not separate from the crude gases as soon as the 
temperature falls below their boiling points, but that are carried forward 
mechanically suspended in the gases, and hence one of the uses of the 
scrubber to rub out the mechanically suspended matters after the gases 
have beon cooled by the condensers. 

“It is also well-known that illuminating gas is principally indebted for 
its illuminating power to volatile hydrocarbon vapors diffused through it, and 
that similar vapors are abundantly contained in the tars, 

“*T have found that the treatment of the crude gases at present practised 
is wasteful, and greatly deteriorates the illuminating power of the gas, for 
by the present treatment the cooled heavy tars mechanically carried forward 
and brought into contact with the cooled gases, have the property of absorb- 
ing the very volatile hydrocarbons which, if allowed to remain in the gases, 
would have much improved their illuminating *power. 

‘*T have further found that the presence of aqueous vapor in gases pre- 
vents them from absorbing and from retaining hydrocarbon vapors, and that 
gases in the presence of aqueous vapor deposit their light-giving constitu- 
ents. 

‘*T have also found that by depriving gases of aqueous vapor they have 
the power of retaining and absorbing hydrocarbon vapors to a greater ex- 
tent, and so increasing the illuminating power of the gases beyond what is 
obtained under the existing practice. 

‘‘T have further found that by slowly cooling the gases, and keeping the 
tars at a temperature of 190°F. or thereabout, the said tars are prevented 
from absorbing from the gas those hydrocerbons which they carry off under 
the existing method of manufacture in which the tars are kept in contact 
with the gases at a lower temperature such as that of the atmosphere.” * 

Mr. Aitken specifies several methods and forms of apparatus for attaining 


the desired result, but one of which we shall take occasion to notice, He 
says : 
, * - ‘‘ Under a fourth mode a very large chamber is em- 


ployed, into which the gases leaving the retorts escape, and are slowly cool- 
ed to a temperature preferably not less than 90°F. 

‘‘This chamber is kept warm either by being placed in a warm house, or, 
by haviug a steam pipe passed through it, or by other equivalent 
means, the object being to allow the tars that are mechanically suspended to 
settle out at a temperature at which they do not absorb the volatile vapor 
and other hydrocarbons from the gas. Instead of the chamber, a large 
pipe or series of pipes, heated to the required temperature, may be used. 
The gases are passed from this chamber, or from the pipe or pipes, te be 
further cundensed and then conveyed to the purifiers.” * * * 

In all the foregoing arrangements the great point to be arrived at is to 
prevent the tars and gases coming together at a temperature at which the 
tar will absorb the rich hydrocarbons, und although this point will vary 
with different classes of material, which will be easily ascertained by expe- 
rience, I have found that very good results are arrived at by not allowing 
the temperature to fall below 190°F. . 

Another part of the process refers to the removal of aqueous vapor by 
means of caustic lime or other absorbent, and the gases so dried may be en- 
riched by passing them through or over substances like tar or oil rich in 
volatile hydrocarbons, and heated to about 190°F. 

A testimonial from Mr. Bell, ef the Gibraltar Gas Works, who used Mr. 
Aitken’s process, proves 

1st. That it is a complete cure for the napbthaline nuisance. 

2d. That gas, when so treated, will carry forward naphthaline into the 
gas flame, which point had been previously proved experimentally by pass- 
ing gas over and through taphthaline after the gas had left the holder, and 

8d. An increased illuminating power. 

A committee of the West of Scotland Association of Gas Managers ap- 
pointed to examine the process, say in their report : 

‘«‘ When the ordinary process was thrown into action, the gases as they 
issued from a 3-inch stop-cock, placed on the inlet to the scrubber, had a 
brown smoky appearance, and, when allowed to blow on a piece of paper, 
gave a black, tarry stain. On the other hand, when the analyzing condens- 
ing arrangement was thrown into action, the issuing gases were comparative- 
ly colorless, and gave only a slight brown stain to the paper, which rapidly 
dried upon exposure to the air.” * , * 

In conclusion, if his theory is right, and I see no valid reason for think- 
ing otherwise, is it not worthy of our serious consideration, and what to-day 
is a very troublesome guest may, in the near future, be ever welcome to our 
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works, and our constant aim be to entertain in such a manner, that its so- 
journ may be of long duration and equal assistance. 

Mr. Harrington passed around for the inspection of the members three 
vials containing samples of the deposit which gave him trouble. No. 1 con- 
tained a black mass, presumably a mixture of tar and naphthaline. No. 2 
was similar in appearance to No, 1, and was the tarry residue obtained after 
applying steam to No. 1. No. 3 contained the ordinary white crystals of 
naphthaline. Nos, 1 and 2 were found exclusively at the works. No. 3 was 
found in the service pipes, and condensed whenever steam was applied to 
No. 1 about the works, 

A vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Harrington for his paper, and a dis- 
cussion on the paper by the members was invited. 

(To be continued.) 








A Sleep that Ended in Death. 
ae eS 
A STRANGER SUFFOCATED BY GAS IN HIS ROOM AT FRENCH’S HOTEL, 

Shortly before twelve o’clock on Wednesday night a well dressed gentle- 
man of about sixty-five registered his name at French’s Hotel and asked fora 
room, He was dressed in a dark-blue suit, and wore a straw hat, which 
with his well browned face gave evidence that he had recently traveled and 
been exposed to the sun. His hair was gray, as were also his side whiskers. 
He seemed to the night clerk, Mr. McAllister, to be in good spirits, and to 
wear the appearance of a prosperous man. He signed his name Louis 
Baker, Washington, I’. C., in a firm hand, near the bottom of the page. 
**T suppose you would like me to pay in advance,” he said, ‘‘ since I have 
no baggage? My baggage will be brought here to-morrow from the steam- 
er on which I arrived to-day.” He paid for his room, and was assigned to 
No. 76, on the second floor, facing on the courtyard. He did not retire at 
once, but said he would go out first for a stroll. He returned at about one 
o’clock—at which time another clerk, Mr. Kohler, had gone on duty—and 
asked for the key of his room. He was shown to it, and was never again 
seen alive. 

Between seven and eight o’clock yesterday morning one of the chamber- 
maids noticed a strong smell of gas in the hall, and traced it to room 76. 
The door was broken in and Mr, Baker was found to be dead. He lay on 
the bed with only his shirt on. The gas was out, but was still turned on. 
The window was shut, precluding the theory that the gas might have been 
put out by the wind. It was supposed that Mr. Baker had himself blown 
it out, although his age, the fact that he lived in a city where gas was com- 
monly used, and his general appearance, made it seem doubtful that he could 
have done so in ignorance of the deadly effect of unburned gas. The clerks, 
however, had noticed nothing in his appearance indicative of a purpose to 
take his own life, and all who saw him alive are clearly of the opinion that 
his death was accidental, Mr. McAllister said that persons had sometimes 
gone to sleep in their rooms in the hotel with the gas escaping, but 
in no previous instance had it resulted fatally, the watchmen always having 
detected it by the odor in time to save life. 

In Mr. Baker’s clothing were found a wallet containing a small sum of 
mvuney, and several unimportant papers, among which was a notice of the 
funeral of George Baker, supposed to be his brother. No baggage had 
been received for him at the hotel up to a late hour last night, nor had any 
inquiries been made by his friends. The body was taken charge of by the 
coroner yesterdgy morning, and sent to the undertaking establishment of 
Charles O'Neill, at No. 102 East Twenty-sixth street.—New York Herald, 
May 21, 








A New Gas Engine. 
EE Yi 

Messrs. G. Linford & Co., Sydney St., Leicester, Eng., have introduced 
an entirely new engine of their own invention and make, and they claim for 
it that it is the only gas motor at present in the market that is of entirely 
English ideas in its details, all the others now being made here being of 
foreign origin. As the Continental patents are not yet complete, we are re- 
quested not to be too precise in our description of its details. It is of 
verticle form, not unlike some steam hammers in its outline ; it occupies 
less space than any other of similar size, and requires no foundation. They 
are at present made of one, two, and three horse power. The air and gas 
are admitted together in the usual manner by two pistons working simul- 
taneously in opposite directions, the return stroke compressing the charge, 
the explosion or combustion occurring whilst proceeding on its outward 
stroke. The power is transmitted by rocking levers or cams to connecting 
rods, coupled direct on to cranks, which, being opposite to each other, avoid 
all shock on the crank-shaft. The number of explosions is regulated by an 
ordinary governor, the gas consumed being in reality in accordance with the 
amount of work required to be done, and the cost in fuli working will not 
exceed about id. per horse power per hour. The speed can be controlled 
with the greatest ease at from 120 to 300 revolutions per minute, The main 


shaft bearings being relieved of all friction, on account of the even balanc- 
ing of the engine, only the friction from actual amount of power transmitted 
remains on the shaft and crank pins, therefore high speed can be obtained 
without heating or jarring—a fault hitherto visible with the best gas engines 
—and considering that its first cost covers, so to speak, all expenses, this 
motor mnst be considered amongst the cheapest and, we think we may safe- 
ly say, one of the best in the market.— Zhe Ironmonger. 








Perroratina Guass By Execrriciry.—A simple method of perforating 
glass with the electric spark is described by M. Fages in a recent number of 
La Nature. The apparatus required consists (1) of a rectangular plate of 
ebonite, its size, for a coil giving 12 ctm. sparks, about 18 ctm. by 12 ; (2) of 
a brass wire passing under the plate, and having its pointed end bent up and 
penetrating through the plate—not farther. This wire is connected with one 
of the poles of the coil. A few drops of olive oil are placed on the ebonite 
plate about the point, and the piece of glass to be superposed, care being 
taken not to imprison any bubble of air. The olive oil perfectly accomplishes 
the object of insulating the wire. One has then only to bring down a wire 
from the outer pole of the,coil, on the piece of glass, above the point of the 
lower wire, and pass the spark. By displacing the glass laterally for suc- 
cessive sparks, it is easy to make a close series of holes in a few seconds, 
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Personal Experience of One Overcome by Gas, 
, May 18, 1880. 

Mr. Editor :—On perusing the last issue of your valuable paper I notice 
another of those rather frequent cases of suffocation by illuminating gas. 
Having had some experience in this matter myself, Ican speak from personal 
knowledge. 

The natural result of inhalation of gas in large quantities is to produce 
insensibility on the part of the patient. This everyone who has witnessed 
such a case well knows. Now the question I wish to raise is this, for what 
length of time can this unconscious condition continue, and to what degree 
can it reach before life is actually extinct ? 

Now, what are the best means of inducing a return of consciousness, and 
how long should the efforts to restore the patient be continued? The 
doubt in my mind is whether the sufferer is dead when ordinary means fail 
to produce signs of life. 

I am not writing this for the purpose of getting up an argument, but 
wish to contribute my mite toward the relief, if possible, of any future 
victim of suffocation by coal gas. I will now relate what I know about gas 
suffocation. 

About ten years ago, while tapping a main in the old-fashioned way 
—that is, first using a commom flat drill, next a reamer, then a taper or 
plug tap—the main being under full preasure, I naturally allowed some 
gas toescape. In vain I begged of the superintendent to be allowed to re- 
duce the pressure ; I only received a brutal answer that I ‘‘ must get used 
to it.” As I was at the bottom of a five-loot ditch, and a scorching June 
sun overhead, my head soon began to feel strangely. Knowing something 
was wrong, I climbed out of the ditch, and fell senseless on the street. 

Now what I wish to call especial attention to is that after a time my con- 
sciousness returned, but to all outward appearance I was the same. I 
could now hear the different exclamations of the workmen and passengers, 
all of whom were quite sure I was dead. It was strange to hear their dif- 
ferent remarks of pity for my untimely death, and a doctor present declared 
nothing could be done to help me. I tried to make the slightest motion, 
that they might see I was not dead, but I felt as if locked in a vice. How 
long I lay there I do not know, but soon I heard one of the street hands 
running up, saying, “ Get out wid ye all, now; the b’y is not dead—I can 
fix him.” And therewith he inserted his knife between my teeth and pried 
them apart ; then he introduced the lip of a quart can’ which was full of 
whiskey, and steadily and surely poured more than a pint of liquor down 
my throat. 

As the firy stuff forced its way down I felt a great many queer sensations, 
and soon relapsed into insensibility. After a long struggle, during which I 
had alternate spells of consciousness and insensibility, [ finally recovered ; 
but not till nearly the whole quart of whiskey was used. 

No use dwelling on the strange feeling of lying there and having all the 
people declare you dead, and still be unable to make one sign of life. Pat 
Kennedy saved my life with his natural remedy for all ills—whiskey. 

Now, Mr. Editor, is it not possible that in many cases, as iu the one just 
cited, that death has not taken hold when seme think it has? And is 


whiskey commonly known as a remedy iu cases of gas suffocation? = 
If there is anything of value in this letter that —— worth mentioning, 
I hope you will give it room in your columns, pectfully yours, 4 
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Official Report of Examinations of Gas for 
two Weeks ending May 22, 1880, made 
at the Photometrical Room of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 

Corrected Illuminating Power. 
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* Five foot lava tip with check. 
+ Bray’s slit union, No. 7. 
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Austrian Petroleum Beds.-—A considerable 
industry exists in the province of Galicia in working 
the petrolem wells, thongh its value is depreciated 
hy the difficulty of transportatior, the nearest rail- 
way station being 30 miles distant. The petroleum 
field is some 400 miles long by 40 wide, extending 
from the northwest at Klenyzany to Remairi, in the 
southeast, and across the Carpathian Mountans to 





Jaslo." The most westerly of the districts produces 
about 400 barrels per day, the wells varying from 500 
feet to 800 feet, and the oil being refined on the 
spot. The other districts fluctuate in their yield.— 
Jronmonger. 








Melbourne International Exhibition. 





The commissioners for this exhibition, which will 
open at Melbourne on October 1, have delegated all 
matters connected with the allotment ‘of space to 
countries of Europe and America to their London 
committee, The commissioners bave decided that 
the exhibition building shall contain 650,000 square 
feet of space, of which 400,000 have been reserved 
for Europe and America. The French government 
have appointed a commission in Paris, have voted 
£10,000 toward its expenses, and will forward the ex- 
hibits in a ship of war. Germany has adopted a 
similar course, except that its vote is £12,000, and 
that it is not at present proposed to send any vessel 
of war. The Italian government will send a ship of 
war, and will make certain concessions to Italian ex- 
hibitors. The United States have appointed a com- 
mission, and the President hes recommended Con- 
gress to make an appropriation to defray the necessary 
expenses. The representation of Holland has been 
entrusted to a commission. - Belgium has appointed 
a commission, and will probably vote £4,000 toward 
its expenses. The applications for space are as fol- 
lows :—France, 75,000 square teet; Germany, 65,- 
000 ; Italy, 42,000; United States, 30,000; Belgium, 
25,000; Austria, 22,000; Holland, 10,000; Switzer- 
land, 3,000 ; other countries, 10,000. The demands 
for space from British exhibitors amount to 180,000 
square feet. The British government has appointed 
a royal commission, of which His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales is executive president, and by its 
support has greatly aided the operation of the Mel- 
bourne Commission, All information on the subject 
of the exhibition may be obtained on application to 
the agent-general for Victoria, 8 Victoria Chambers, 
Victoria street, 8. W.— The Ironmonger. 








Stansfield v. The Yeadon and Guiseley Gas 
Company. 





This action was brought by Colonel Stansfield, of 
Esholt, in Yorkshire, to recover damages and a statu- 
tory penalty from the defendants for fouling a stream 
called Yeadon Beck, which flows through the plain- 
tiffs park. The action was tried before the learned 
judge at the last Winter Assizes at Leeds, and the 
jury found a verdict for the plaintiff for £100 dam- 
ages, which amonnted to a finding that the defendants 
had fouled the plaintiff's stream. The question 
whether plaintifis was entitled to recover the penalty 
claimed under the Public Health Act, 1875, was re- 
sumed for further consideration, and it was now 
brought on for argument. The 68th section of the 
Public Health Act provides that any person engaged 
in the manufacture of gas, who causes or suffers to 
be brought into any stream any ‘washing or other 
substance produced in making or supplying gas, or 
wilfully does any act connected with the making or 
supplying of gas whereby the water in any such stream 
is fouled, shall forfeit the sum of £200. The second 
further provides that any such penalty may be re- 
covered in the case of water belonging to or under 
the control of the local authority by the local author- 
ity, and in any other case by the person into whose 
water such washing or other substance is conveyed or 
flows, or whose water is fonled by any such act as 
aforesaid. It appeared that in the case vo washing 
or other substance of a like nature was discharged 
into the stream, but that the stream was fouled, and 
that the plaintiff was not the owner of the banks of 
the streams at the spot where the foul water was dis- 
charged into it from the defendant’s works, two other 
riparian owners, at least, intervening between the 
defendant's works and the plaintiff's land. 





Mr. Wills, Q. C., who appeared with Mr. Lock- 

wood for the plaintiff,{submitted that the plaintiff was 
the person whose water was ‘ fouled” within the 
meaning of the Act, and that the recovery of dam- 
ages did not preclude the plaintiff from recovering 
the penalty. 
' Mr. Cave, Q. C., and Mr. Forbes, for the defend- 
ants, argued that as the Act imposed a penalty, it 
must be construed strictly. The right to recover the 
penalty was limited to the person owning the stream 
at the point where the fouling was first caused. If 
the plaintiff's construction were to be adopted, each 
of the riparian owners fora long distance down the 
stream would be entitled to recover the penaliy. They 
admitted that the recovery of damages was no bar to 
the recovery of the penalty. 

Mr. Wills, Q. C., in reply, admitted that every 
person whose water was fouled would Le entitled to 
sue for the penalty, but only one such person could 
recover it. The sct of fouling the stream was one 
offence, and the liability of the defendants would 
therefore be exhausted by one dona-fide payment of 
the penalty. J 

Mr. Jastice Lush, in giving judgment said, that the 
Act was not framed with great precision ; but he was 
clearly of opinion that the plaintiff was the person 
who was entitled to sue for and recover the penalty, 
He agreed with the learned counsel for the plaintiff 
that the penalty could only be recovered once. It 
was clear frum the evidence that the plaintiff's water, 
and also that of the intervening riparian owners, had 
been fouled. Any one of the persons whose waters 
was fouled might have sued, but the plaintiff was tho 
only person who had sued, and therefore he was en- 
titled to recover.—Jour. Artificial Light. 








Ventilation and Ventilators. 
—— <a 

With regard to ventilation the general mass of the 
public is halting between two opinions; they do not 
know whether they should open all windows and 
doors widely and live in a perpetual whirlwind, or 
close these doors and windows and exist with as small 
an amount of air as possible. The difficulty that we 
labor under is that of providing a constant supply of 
fresh air without draughts, and is considered an in- 
surmountable difficulty. Certainly. we are daily te- 
coming more alive to the absolute necessity of pure 
air, but amongst the many systems of ventilation it is 
difficult to choose one. The great faults of many 
systems lie in their complication and liability to get 
out of order, or to suffer from neglect or want of at- 
tention. There is, however, a good ventilator patent- 
ed by Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, of Glasgew and 
London. 

The great merit of their plan of ventilation con- 
sists in its simplicity ; there are no.movable parts in 
the ventilator, which is entirely self-acting. Dr. B. 
W. Richardson, in his lecture on the health of groat 
cities, delivered in the City Hall, Glasgow, referred 
in the highest terms to Boyle’s air-pump ventilators, 
saying, ‘‘Since these ventilators have been intro- 
duced we have got perfect methods of ventilation.” 
These ventilators are made in such a form that they 
can be used in connection with any style of architec- 
ture.—British Mail. 








Brighton (Eng ) Water Works. 


—_ 
WATER PRESSURE. 


The water at Warren Farm is 279 feet above the 
reservoir at Islingward road, and the power requi- 
site to force the water up to Warren Farm is obtained 
by the 70 foot fall from Park road to Islingward 
road, so that the net elevation forced against is 209 
feet to Warren Farm and 169 to Race-bill. 

The only motive power is the water, which is 
afterward used by the inhabitants living on the lower 
level, the work being done with no other cost than 
that of maintenance of the engine, It is entirely 
automatic in its action, and, having no dead centre, 
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stops and starts without requiring attendant to be 
near it. In the event of there being a sufficient 
quantity of water in either of the upper reservoirs, 
the supply to-that ceases, and if both are full, the 
engine remains motionless until more water is re- 
quired. 

The engine delivers from 50,000 to 60,000 gal- 
lons of water per day into either or both of the 
upper reservoirs. The pump is double-acting, has a 
brass lining, gun-metal piston rings, valves, and 
seatings. ‘I'he motor has a gun-metal cylinder, in 
which works a 12-inch gun-metal piston packed with 
cup leathers. The slide valves with their faces, as 
well as the valve piston and cylinder, are all either 
of gun-metal or lined with it. Bailey's ganges for 
indicating pressure are affixed to inlet of motor and 
outlet of pump. ‘The indicator on the motor cylin- 
ber records the number of strokes, and thus spprox- 
imately the amount of water delivered can be read 
eff. ‘The piston-rod, crosshead,, levers, links, and 
all the working parts are of steel, electro-plated ex- 
cept on their working faces.— Builder. 








On the Determination of Sulphur in Coal. 
aaeeetinihn ten 

Nakamura, a student in the Engineering College 
in Tohio, has devised a new process of determining 
sulphur in a coal, which seems to work well. It con- 
sists in heating the coal below a red heat in contact 
with alkaline carbonates, by which the coal, whether 
bituminous or not, rapidly undergoes, without evolu- 
tion of amoke, complete atmospheric oxidation in a 
manner hardly to have beer expected. To one part 
of coal in very fine powder take three or four parts 
of the mixed elkali-carbonates. Mix intimately in a 
platinum dish and heat at first gently, using alcohol 
in place of gas to avoid the sulphur of the latter. 
Raise the heat very slowly, not reaching a visible red 
until the surface of the mass becomes faintly gray. 
Then heat to a feiat red, and keep it there for an 
hour, when the mass will be nearly or quite white. 
It is then treated with water, filtered, and the sul- 
phuric acid determined in the filtrate as usual. The 
complete combustion of coal and coke at so low a 
temperature is noticeable. The carbonate seems to 
exert no chemical action in the case, but acts mechan 
ically, apparently the spaces between the particles 
alluwing a draft of air, and the combustion proceed- 
ing from the bottom toward the top. Direct experi- 
ment shows no loss of sulphur, and comparative tests 
prove the results to be accurate. The complete 
roasting process occupies about an hour and a half.— 
J. Chem. Soc., xxxv, 73%, Dec., 1879. 





ay 
Artificial Lighting of Railway Carriages. 





The Jink which connects a whole chain of inven- 
tions is not always perceptible, and the relationship 
between the Westinghonse break and the artificial 
lighting of railway carriages may not at first sight be 
very apparent. It is proposed, however, and we will 
not be greatly astonished if, ere long, all trains fitted 
with this powerful break are at the same time lighted 
up by means of brilliant gas. The Westinghouse 
break, it may be generally known, requires a constant 
supply of compressed air, worked from the driving 
engine, to keep the breaks off the wheels, and when 
the. continuity of the current is interrupted, the 
breaks immediately come into action. The idea 
which has now occurred is to utilize a portion of that 
air for lighting purposes, and this is effected by fore- 
ing it throngh a chamber charged with some volatile 
hydrocarbon, and then conveying it to the point of 
ignition, Experiments with the process are at pres- 
ent being conducted on the Glasgow aud Helensbuigh 
line, and they are said to be very satisfactory. ‘It 


will be seen that when the train is not in motion| 


there is no necessity for keeping up the supply of air 
from the engine, but, by an ingenious device, the 
supply of gas is maintained, although a stoppage of 
twenty minutes shoula take place. We trust that the 
inventor will be able to perfect his apparatus, and 
that railway companies will see it to be to their inter- 
est to apply the system, as a well-iighted carriage 
greatly conduces to the comfort of travelers.—Jouwr. 
Artificial Light. 





Gas Stocks. 
<< 
Quotations by G. W. Close Jr., Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks, 
(with W EB Scott & Co.,) 


34 Pine Srreet, New korx City. 
June 2, 1880. 
ts?” All communciations will receive particular attention 
t2~ The following quotations are based on the par value 
of $100 per share. ag 
Gas Co.'s of N.Y. City. 
Capital. Par. Bid. Asked. 


IIE cs cescecscvsersces 466,000 50 60 70 
PMR occswcnsiossioese 1,860,000 50 7) 75 
” Bonds 170,000 103 
Manhattan............ . 4,000,000 50 200 205x 
Metropolitan.... 2,500,000 100 133 145x 
i Scrip... $1,000,000 ... 100  108x 
Mutual..........0...006. 5,000,000 190 78 82 
** Bonds, go'd 900,000 1000 100 —- 
Municipal.............. - 1,590,000 100 150 160 
oa Bonds ... .- 750,000 106 «110 
New York........ aieaee 4,000,900 100 102 105 
ee eee 270,000 50 — 100 
Gas Co's of Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn ..........+++ - 2,000,000 25 125 130x 
Citizens.................. 1,200,000 20 67 72 
‘* 8. F. Bonds. $20,000 1000 100 105 
Falton Municipal...., 1,50v,000 100 95 100 
POIEEED cincocoteteconee - 1,000,000 10 85 40 
7 Bonds. ....... 290,000 ... 90 95 

Me BARB cian. 250,000... 75 as) 
Metrepolitan........... 1,000,000 199 60 70 
Mac vcsbeminscsetas 1,000,000 25 55 60 
we 7 PRN ccrnssone 700,000 1000 85 95 
Williamsburgh ....... 1,000,000 50 68 73 
wi Scrip oo 8 103 

RNR IO. cc cssccascnace je 135,000 100 60 70 
ae Bonds....... 40,000 — — -~ 
Union Co. E. N. Y... 25 50 


xichmond Co., 8. I. 300,000 ... 75 80 

Out of Town Gas Companies. 

Bath, Maine........... 70,000 100 

Buffalo Mutual, N.Y 750,000 100 65 70 
“ Bonds 200,000 1000 95 100 


Baltimore, Md........ 2,000,000 100 185 190 

Ctfs., gold 1,000,000 -_ 103 
Bayonne, N. J....... : 100 90 
Brockport, N. Y...... 25,000 100... 80 
Citizeus, Newark..... 918,000 50 8&5 90 
_ « “ Bds. 124,000 — 10 10 
Chicago Gas Co., Ills 125 — 
Cincinnati G.& C.Co. 190 
Derby of Conn...... . 160,000 100 60 80 
East Boston, Mase... 25 114 120 
Elizabethtown, N. J. 300,000 20 — 130 
Fort Wayne, Ind..... ae — 
Hanniba!, Mo......... 100,000 100 95 100 
Hartford, Conn....... 700,000 25 120 125 
Hempstead, L. I..... 25,000 100... _ 
Halifax N. S......... = 400,000 40 i48 150 


Hamilton, Ontario... 150.0009 40 1173 
Jersey City ........ ... 750,000 20 155 160 
Jamaica, L. L..... es 25,C0O0 100 mos 
Jacksonville, Ill...... 120,000 650 100 ain 
Lewistown Maine... 400,000 100 70 80 
Laclede St Louis Mo. 1,200,000 lw 93 96 


Lung bivneu.. .. 20 3 40 
New Haven, Conn... 25 120 14) 
Peoples, Jersey City oo 80 65 
Re we 5 5 
Peoples of Baltimore 25 100 102 
a Bonds.... 196 -—— 

| Plainfield, N. J....... 80,000 100 — 105 
Perth Amboy ........ . 25 -— 95 
Pittsfield, Mass....... 120 130 
Rochester, N. Y...... 50 3670 80 


Tho Metropolitan, of New York city, has declared 
an extra dividend of 5°% on stock, and 34°% on scrip; 
Manhattan declared one of 8° ; Brooklyn haz declar- 
ed a dividend of 595. The above dividends are pay- 
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able on demand at the offices of the companies. 
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MORRIS, TASKER & CO., crmirev. 


MANUFACTURERS AND BUILDERS OF 


wok Ks. 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES FOR WORK ERECTED OR ON CARS IN PHILADELPHIA. 








WROUGHT IRON ROOF FRAMES.—For Slate or Corrugated Iron, with Uast Iron Cornice Gutter, Iron Doors and Frames Wrongh Iron Pwe 
Window Blinds, and all kinds of Castings and Smiths’ Work for Buildings. 


BENCH CASTINGS,—Retorts, and all castings and Wrought Iron Work for setting them on the best plan. Tar Gates, Wroug ‘Iron Stand Pipes, 
Retort Lids, Cotter Bars, Coal and Coke Wagons, and Stokers’ Tools. , 


EXHAUSTERS.—Exhausters and Compensators, By-Passes, to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 cubic feet of gas per hour, with Engines, Governors, Pressure 


and Vacaum Gauges. 


SCRUBBERS.—Cataract, Single and Muititubular, Spray and Tower Scrubbers. 
CONDENSERS. —Single and Multitubular Air and Water Condensers. 
PURIFIERS.—For purifying from 1,000 to 2,000,000 cubic feet capacity daily, with either wet or dry Lime, or Oxide of Iron, and with either Ash Riveted 


Wroaght or Cast Iron Lime Sieves. 


CARRIAGES.—Movable Lifting Carriages for Purifiers, arrranged either for Floor or Overhead use. 
METERS.—Square and Round Meters of any capacity. 

GAS HOLDERS. —Single Lift and Telescopic Gas Holders, with Cast or Wrought Iron Suspension Frames, Housed or Open, Flat Top or Trussed. 
GAS GOVERNORS.,—Station Governors, with Regulating and Indicating Columns for Inlet and Outlet Pipes. 


STOP VALVES.--Double Faced Stop Valves for Gas or Water, from three to twenty-four inches diameter. Flange and Bell Pipes, Fitting and Drips of 
all descriptions. Steam Boilers and Hot Water Apparatus for Heating, Building and Gas Holder Tanks, Lamp Posts and Lanterns. 


PATENT SELF-SEALING RETORT LID. 


, 


PATENT SEALING AND UNSEALING DIP PIPES. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO., Limited, 


WORKS: FIFTH and TASKER STS., Phila. 


OFFICE: 230 S. 3d. St. Phila. 








Engagement Desired 
By a Gas Superintendent of Seventeen 
Years’ Experience. 


Has had the entire management of a gas works, including 
distribution, for over 12 years. Satisfactory references. 
503-6 Address *¢ #,°? 31 WEST SIXTH ST., COVINGTON, Ky. 


Gasholder for Sale. 


GUIDE FRAME AND GASHOLDER FRAME. 


40,000 Cubic Feet Capacity. All in 
Good Cendition, 





Sold because the room is required for other improvements, 
JOHN W. NEWELL, Supt., 
503-4 NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


PROPOSALS. :- 


THE PRESENT CONTRACT OF LIGHTING THE CITY 
OF GUAYAQUIL BEING ABOUT TO CONCLUDE IN 
MARCH, 1881, THE TOWN COUNCIL 


SOLICITS OFFERS FOR 
Lighting said City with Gas 
OR ANY BETTER ARTICLE. 


The contractor may calculate on 600 lights as a basis, more 
or less. The proposals must be addressed to Mk. GREGORIO DE 
Yoaza, President of the Town Council of Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor, and will be received not later than July 31st next, 

GUAYAQUIL, March 29, 1880, 

PEDRO J, NOBOA, Secretary. 


For further <a mo y apply to. R. and C, DEGENER, 
50 Wall Street, New York City.. P. O. Box 4279. 5014t 


Twenty-five Cents each 
will be paid for copies of 
this Journal of the issue 
of January 16, 1880. 

















FOR SALE, 
A SMALL AND PROFITABLE GAS WORKS, 


In a thriving town of 3000 inhabitants. 2000 feet of Natural 
Gas per day. For particulars apply at office of this Journal, 
or to McNasB & MARS, 36 Cortland S*., New York. 


ENGAGEMENT DESIRED. 


A Person of Practical Experience as 
Superintendent of Gas Works 





Desires an engagement where stric attention to the duties 
confided to him will secure ultimately a fair compensation, 
References can be given. A good, permanent position is de- 
sired, where future salary would depend on success of 
management. Address, ‘** ENGAGEMENT,” 
Office Gas LT. JoURNAL 


“How to Burn Gas.” 


Under this title a neat little book has been is- 
sued containing the paper of Mr. Jas. Somerville, 





as read at the last meeting at Cincinnati, together 
with a table, taken from Prof. Chandler’s lecture, 
showing the loss of light resulting from the use of 
shades, etc., of different kinds of glass, 

The book is intended for sale to Gas Compa- 
nies to distribute gratuitously among consumers. 
If Gas Companies can induce their consumers to 
use better burners and shades, one-half of the 
fault-finding will cease. 

The price is $10 per thousand. Orders may 
be sent to the office of this Journal, 





PARSON’S 


TAR BURNER. 
fi, 





SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, BEST. 


Will be sent to any Gas Works on Trial. 
Satisfaction Guarantced. 


ALSO 


PARSONS BLOWER, 
FOR BURNING BREESE, SLACK & FINE COAL? 


Now IN USE AT THE BROOKLYN GAS LicuT Co. 


See Col. Armington’s remarks at meeting of the New Eng- 
land Association of Gas Engineers, as reported in this 
journal of April 2. 


H. E. PARSON, 


WATERTOWN, N.Y., and 42 PINE ST., N. Y. CITY. 





Complete Gas Works 
FOR SATE. 


The Iron Work for a complete Gas Works, with 8 inch con- 
nections, consisting of 4 Purifiers, 8 ft. by 10 ft., with Dry 
Centre Valve, Multitubclar Condenser, Scrubber, Bye-pass 
Valves, 5 feet Station Meter, and Bench Casting for four 
venches of 5’s, All nearly new, and in good condition, 


THE MUTUAL GAS LIGHT Co., 
497 tf Sr. JosEra, MIssourI. 
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J. H. GAUTIER & CO... LACLEDE | MANHATTAN 
CORKER OF FIRE BRICKS AND | FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 
GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, CAS RETORT WORKS petTorT WORKS. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J pit or nealing 


” Hand and Machine made Retorts and Settings, Superior | f D f TW WEBER 
MANUFACTURERS OF Fire Bricks for Siemans Gas and Glass Furnace. Bricks ® 


and Tiles for Whitwell’s I19t Blast Ovens, Blast Furnace 


and Cupola Tiles, Etc. CLAY GAS RETO RTS 
Clay Gas Retorts, Fire Bricks and Tiles AND RETORT SETTINGS 
Gas House Tiles, cia 2 ius thor. Tyee Ground Cla yund Fire Bricks. Sewer | Fi RE BRICKS, TILES, ETC., 


Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. oe a a Office and Works, 15th Street and Avenue C., N. ¥. 





Ground Clay, Fire Brick and on cemembaons -Borgner & O’Brien, 





Fire Sand in Barrels, B. KREISCHER & SONS, iain 
BROOKLYN AND RETORT SETTINGS, 


Clay Retort & Fire Brick Works, Gas Retorts, | rine Bricks, TILES, ETC. 


(EDWARD D. WHITE & CO.) 

















Manufacturers of Clay Meworis, Fire Bricks! TTL ES, FIRE BRICK. BSA Bhs: AON D FAM 
VAN DYKE, ELIZABETH, RICHARDS & PARTITION STS. minannnenereeiainesaae 
Office, SS Van Dyke St., Brooklyn, N. Y. AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. TWENTY YEARS’ PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 
Works, \AIE'R PDP i te iis 
LOCKPORT, PA. GARDNER BROTHERS, MT. SAVAGE JUNCTION, MD. 


—ESTABLISHED 1864.— 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, RETORT SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, Ete. 


MINERS & SHIPPERS OF FIRE CLAY. OFFICE, 116 SMITHFIELD ST., PITTSBURGH, PA, 
C. H. SPRAGUE, No. 13 EXCHANGE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS., Agent for the New England States. 





— 


OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 23d St.,. New York, ESTABLISHED 1896. WORKS, PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


HENRY MAURER, 
Excelsior Fire Brick & Clay Retort Works 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, BENCH SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, ETC. 
= Ce 


ECONOMY OF GAS AS A FUEL 


FoR 


COOKING PURPOSES. 


This is a small Pamphlet containing the Paper read by 
MR. WILLIAM W. GOODWIN, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA.., 


At the recent meeting of the American Gas Light Association. 




















IT IS INTENDED FOR GRATUITOUS DISTRIBUTION BY GAS COMPANIES AMONG THEIR CONSUMERS 


Price, Twelve Dollars per Thousand. 


ALL ORDERS TO BE SENT TO 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street, New York. 





P 
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PP. HH. & FE". AL. Roots’ 





IMPROVED GAS EXHAUSTER 


With Engine on same Bed Plate, or without. 
BYE-PASSES, GAS VALVES, GOVERNORS, ELBOWS, PIPE-FITTINGS, &C., FURNISHED TO ORDER. 


P. H. & F. M ROOTS,} Patentoes ond Manutacturers, {CQNNERSVILLE, IND, 


S. S. TOWNSEND, General Agent, 6 Cortland St. and 8 Dey St., N. Y. 
JAS. BEGGS & CO., Selling Agents, 8 Dey St., N. Y. 
WM. COOKE, Selling Agent, 6 Cortland St., N. Y. 


Send for Illustrated > aerere & and Price List. 





SMITH & SAYRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Coal and Iron Exchange, 21 Cortlandt Street, N. Y 
BUILDERS OF 


Machinery and Apparatus for Gas Works. 
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MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


CHANDELIERS! 


And Every Description of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
Also Manufacturers of 


Fine Gilt Bronze and Marble Clocks, warranted best Tine- 
keepers Mantle Ornaments, &c. 


Salesroom, 836 DROADWAY. 


NEW YORK. 
Special designs furnisned for Gas Fixtures for Chur hes 
Public Halls, Lodges, &c. 


LUDLOW 
Valve Manf’g Co., 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
938 to 954 River Street mnd 67 to 83 Vail Ave. 


TROY, NEW YORK. 


BRASS AND IRON SLIDE VALVES. 


(Double and Single Gate 3 inch to 36 inch—outside and 
tnside screw Indicator etc fo1Gas Wate land Steam— 


HYDRAULIO MAIN DIP REGULATORS, 
ALSO 


FIRE HYDRANTS. 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





REFERENCES FURNISHED. 








Portland Cement, 
Roman Cement, 


Keene’s Cement, 
Sellars Gas Cement. 
English Fire Brick, No. 1. 
hd Silica Fire Brick. 
IMPORTER 


41 Broadway, New York, 
Just below Trinity Church. 344-1 


ew” Remit 2 cents postage for “Practica Treatise he 
Cement. 





FE. O. NORTON, 


MAPTFACTURER OF 


Hydraulic Cement, 


Speetally adapted for gas works. Under water it is capable 
of giving better results than Portland or any other cement, 


90 BROADWAY (Cor. Wall St.) NEW YORK. 
Preserve the Journal ! 





We will farnish to our subecribers an importaat 
article for preserving in a convenient form, the nam. 
bers of the Journal as it is issued at tke very low 
price of $1.25. Sent either by Express or Mail, as 
directed. 

Ky mail the postage will be 20 cents, which wil! be 
added to the price of the Binder. Send orders to 


A. M. @ALLENDEB $ GO 
2 Pine Stveat, Rocm 18, New York 





Ss. L. MERCHANT, 
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M‘NEALS & ARCHER, 


SyEpreren. N. J, 
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CAST IRON PIPES 


_FOR WATER AND GAS. 


STER IRON 


GLOUCESTER CITY, wy, , 




















‘DAVID 8. BROWN, Pres. 
BENJAMIN CHEW, ‘Tre: is 


85 
gor 


JAS. P. MIC HAELSON, Sec, 
WM. SEXTON, Supt, 


WOR , 


Aw 





~ a A 


Castlron Gas Wale Pies “Slo Valrs rine Ayan, Gas Holders. &. 


Office No. 6 North Seventh Street, ee 





R. D. WOOD & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOR GAS AND WATER 
Lamp Posts, Valves, Etc. 
Mathew’s Pat. Anti-Freezing Hydrants, 


400 Chestnut Street. 


























ESTABLISHED “1856. 


WARREN FOUNDRY w MACHINE CO,, 


WORKS AT PHILLIPSBURGH, N, J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 153 BROADWAY. 


Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipe 
FROM TWO TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. 
ALSO ALL SIZES OF 





FLANCE PIPE for Sugar House and Mine Work. 


Branches, Bends, Retorts, Etc., Etc. 


436-1 























CAST IRON PIPE. 


WE HAVE ON HAND, IN STORE, FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT, 


A Large Quantity of Cast Iron Pipe, 


WITH A FULL ASSORTMENT OF SPECIAL CASTINGS. 


MOST OF THEM ARE GAS WEIGHTS—PART OF THEM COATED WATER WEIGHTS. 


Made by Warren Foundry, Wood, McNeals, and Camden Iron Works, 
UNDER CAREFUL INSPECTION, AND ARE OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY. 


PANCOAST & TARR, 28 Platt St., New York. 


JAMES MARSHALL & CO. 


Franklin Foundry and 
Pipe Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS, WATER, AND OIL PIPES 





Works, 1Sth, 19th, 20th and Kailroad Street. 
Office, No. 23 Nineteenth Street. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N.B.—Pipes from 8-Incn and upwards cast in 12 ft, lengths. 
s@” Sond for Circular and Price List. 


BERGEN IRON WORKS. 
ROBT. CAMPBELL & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPES, 


FOR WATER AND GAS, 
Valves, Fire and Dock Hydrants, 
Lamp-Posts and Flange Work, 
Bench Castings for Gas Works, &c. 
Office, 85 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


Mellert Foundry & Machine Co, 


Zuimited. Established 1848, 
MANUFACTOCRERS OF 


CAST IRON GAS & WATER PIPE, 


With Special Castings, Flange Pipe, Water’ 
Gates, Fire Hydrants, Lamp Posts, etc, 


The Improved Canada Turbine Water Wheel. Machinery 
and Castings of every description for Furnaces, Rolling Mills, 
Grist and Saw Mills, Mining Pumps, Hoists, etc. Columns,. 
Brackets, Iron Railings, etc., etc. 

READING, PA, 


ARNOLD MELLERT, Supt., 


NATIONAL COAL GAS COMPENY. 
320 Broadway, N. Y., Rooms 50, 51 & 52. 
H. P. ALLEN, President. 


The process known as GWYNNE-HARRIS. but from later 
most essential improvements, more appropriately called the 
ALLEN-HARRIS, or AMERICAN HYDROCARBON process’ 
for making “ Waltr Gas,” bythe decomposition of super- 
Yeated steam, in fire-clay retorts, set similarly to those in. 
Coal Gas Works, is an established success. More than One 
Hundred Million cubic feet of gas have been made under 
this process, and for permanency and brilliancy, a8 well as 
economy both to the manufacturerand consumer, it is supe- 
rior to any gar made by the old, or any other method, 

Our process is not intermittent but continuous, The steam 
and the oil are admitted into the retorts by gauge cocks, and 
run for days without change. All the materials required, 
besides the steam, are 17 Ibs. of Anthracite coal and about © 
334 gallons of Petroleum or Naphtha, per 1000 feet of bri- 
liant gas. 

Rights for sale. Inquire of the President, 
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Kerr Murray, 
PRACTICAL GAS ENGINEER, 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 


ALL THE LATEST IMPROVED 


Gas Apparatus, 
MACHINERY, 


ETC., ETC. 





—WoRE S,— 


South of Railroad Depot, 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


BARTLETT, ROBBINS & C0, 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





GAS HOLDERS, BENCH CASTINGS, MULTITUBULAR 
WATER AND AIR CONDENSERS, COMMON AND 
TOWER SCRUBBERS, ROTARY & STEAM 
JET EXHAUSTERS, WROUGHT 
IRON ROOF FRAMES, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
OF GAS APPARATUS. 





WORKS: 
Cors. Pratt, Scott,/McHenry, Ramsay and Bartlett Streets. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 467-ly 


CONNELLY & CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


[ron Sponge Purifying Materia 
CONNELLY’S JET EXHAUSTERS. 


PITTTSBURGH, PA. 


C. CEFRORER. 


Manufacturer of 
GAS BURNERS, 
GAS HEATING AND COOFING APPARATUS. 


FITTERS’ PROVING APPARATUS, ETC. 
No. 248 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 














1842, DEILY & FOWLER °1880. 


LAUREL IRON WORKS. 


ADDRESS, 39 LAUREL STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS HOLDERS, 


SINGLE AND TELESCOPIC—WITH CAST 
OR WROUGHT IR ON GUIDE FRAMES. 


We are prepared to furnish Holders, Wrought Iron Roof 
Frames, Bench Castings, Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, 
Drips, Bends, Tees, and all other Iron Work connected with 
Gas Works. We have built 12 gas works and 122 gasholders, 
Personal supervision given to the erection of all our work. 
Holders built at following places since 186s: 

Lancaster, Pa. (2) Indianapolis, Ind. 
Williamsport, Pa. (8) Jacksonville, Li. 
Bristol, Pa. (2) Joliet, 111, 
Catasaqua, Pa. Lawrence, Kansas. 
Kittanning, Pa. Jefferson City, N. O. La. (2) 
Algiers, N. O., La. 
Kalamazoo, Mich 
Huntingdon, Pa, Buffalo, N. Y. (2) 
Pittston Pa, Cgdensburg, N. Y, 
Bethiehem (S), Pa. Waverly, N. Y. 
Sharon, Pa. Little Falls, N. Y. 


Hazelton, Pa, 
Freeport. Pa. 


Canton, Pa. Penn Yann, N. Y. 
Carlisle, Pa, Watkins, N. Y. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. Coney Island, N. Y, 
Annepolis, Md, (2) Batavia, N. Y. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. Gloucester N.J. 
Lynchburg, Va. Salem, N. J. 
Stanton, Va. Mount Holly, N. J. 
Youngstown, O Plainfield, N. J. 


Steubenville, O, 
Zanesville, O 
Mansfield, O, 


Englewood, N. J. 
Fiemington, N. J. (2) 
Dover, Del. 


Marion, O. Pittsfield, Mass, 
Belleaire, O, Meriden, Conn. 
Athens. 0, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Barnesville, O, Burlington, Vt. 
Newark, O. Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Cc olumbus, 0. Attica, N. Y 





Franklin, Ind, 


BROWN & OWEN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Gas and Water Works Supplies, 


Particular attention given to the alteration of old works, 
Estimates and Drawings farnished. 


THOS. R. BROWN, R. PITT OWEN, 
Late Chief-Eng. Phila. Gas Works. 


Address all communications to 
N. W. Cor. 12th and Noble Streets, 
482-ly PHILADELPHIA. 








HERRING & FLOYD, 
Oregon Iron Foundry 


738, 740, 742 and 744 Greenwich St., N. Y 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 
APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 





BENCH CASTINGS 
from benches of one to six Retorts each. 
WASHERS: MULTITUBLAR AND 
AIR CONDENSERS CONDEN- 
SE: RS; SCRUBBERS, 
(wet 3 X EAL 
HAUST ERS 
for ome Retorts from pressure, 
BENDS and BRANCHES 


of all sizes and description, 
FLOYD’S PATENT 
MALLEABLE RETORT LID. 
BUTLER'S 
COKE SCREENING SHOVELS. 
SABBATON’S PATENT 
FURNACE DOOR AND FRAME, 
SELLER’S CEMENT 
fcr stopping leaks in Retorts. 
GAS GOVERNORS, 


and everything ccnnected with well regulated Gas Works 
low ee and in complete order. 

TOP VALVES from three to thirty inches— 
at very pets prices. 


SILAS C, HERRING, JaMES R. FLOY 2 


GzZO. STACEY. WM, STACEY 


GEO. STACEY & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SINGLE AND TELESCOPIO 


GAS-HOLDERS 
AND ALL KINDS OF 
Cast and Wrought [ron Work 
Used in the Erection of Gas and Coal Oil Works, 


Foundry on MILL STREET; Nos. 83, 35, 37 and 39 
Office and Wrought Iron Workson RAMSAY 8 TREET Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





HINRY RANSHAW. 





REFERENCE, 
Cincinnati Gas-Light Co. Baton Rouge, La., Gas Co, 
Indianopolis Gas Co. Saginaw, Mich.. Gas Co, 


Dayton, O., Gaslight Co. 
Covington, Ky., Gas Co. 
Springfield, O., Gas Co. 
Terre Haute, ina., Gas Co, 
Madison, Ind.,, Gas Co. 
Kansas City, ¥ Mo., Gas Co, 
Topeka, Kansas, Gas Co. 


Oshkosh, Wis., Gas Co, 
Peoria, Til, Gas Co. 

Quincy, ik, Gas Co. 
Champaign, ills., Gas Uo, 
Carlinville, U1, Gas Coa. 
Bowling Green, Ky., Gas Co, 
Hamilton, Ohto, Gas Co. 
Burlington Iowa, Gas Co, Vicksburg, Miss., Gas Co 
Nashville, enn.,. Gas Co. Denver City, Cal., Gas Ce. 








, & A Coverdale, Eng’y Cincinnat), and others. 





CONTINENTAL WORKS. 





GASHOLDERS OF ANY MAGNITUDE. 


T. F. ROWLAND, Proprietor, 
GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y 


ENGINEER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


GAS-HOLDERS, 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES, 
PURIFIERS, RETORTS, and HY- 
DRAULIC MAINS, 


and all other articles connected withthe Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas. Plans and Specifications prepared 
and Proposals given for the necessary Plans for Lighting 
Cities. Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories. 











PP. MUNZINGER, 


Engineer and Contractor, 


No. 1211 MARKET 


Bench Castings, 
Centre Valvés, 


Condensers, 


STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


BUILDER AND CONSTRUCTOR OF ALL KINDS OF GAS MACHINERY, 


ON THE LATEST AND MOST IMPROVED PLAN. 


Gasholders, 


Estimates and Drawings Furnished upon Application. 


Scrubbers, 


Purifiers, 
Stop Valves, Etce., Ete. 
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NEWCASTLE AND PROVINCIAL GAS COALS. 


THE UNDERSIGNED ARE PREPARED TO EXECUTE ORDERS FOR 


NEWCASTLE COAL 
ALSO FOR THE BEST QUALITIES OF 


(TOWNLEY), 


PROVINCIAL GAS COaAdsL, 


DELIVERED AT ANY PORT IN-THE UNITED STA‘ES. 


We suppliod nearly 100,000 tons of Provincial Coal to some twenty-five different Gas Companies in 1877. 


These coals will yield in practical use fully 


10,000 Cubic Feet of 16 1-2 Candle Gas---40 Bushels Coke. 


 SHAVENNS. PERKINS & CO 


41 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK, 








THE MONTAUK GAS COAL COMPANY 


JSTOBRN WHITE, President, 





Trinity Building, No. 111 Broadway, New York. 





WHARVES, LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE, MD. 


JAMES BOYCE, Agent : and Shipper, BALTIMORE. 


JOURNAL des USINES a GAZ. 


Issued on the 5th of each Month. 

















THIS JOURNAL CONTAINS ALL THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL INFORMATION 
RELATING TO GAS MANOFACTURE IN FRANCE. 





MESSRS. SERVIER, MONNIER. AND ROUGET, EDITORS AND MANAGERS. 





_ Received at this eo Price, Post-paid, $3.50 Per Annum. 

















"THE GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL. | 


BY F. W. HARTLEY, A.1.C.E., M.S.E. E. & F. N. SPON; PUBLISHERS. 
PRICE, $2.50. 

CONTENTS. Szcrion I.—The purposes of photometry. Standard light. Standard burner. Gas Works Clauses Act 
Amendment Act, 1871 :—Regulations in respect of testing apparatus, mode of testing for illuminating power, and for 
sulphuretted hydrogen, Description of scandard apparatus, The photometer room. Preparation of candles. Testing 
operations. Readings. Correction for gas consumpt. Corrections for candles’ consumpt. Corrections for barometric 
pressure and temperatare. Ordinary photometers. The inferential or jet photometers. To set the jet photometer at 
work. To rate the jet photometer. 

SECTION JI..—Duration and mode of testing in London, sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia, sulphur compounds, Prepar- 
ation of solutions. Fittingup. Toset the ayparatus at work. Analysis. 

SxcTion IlJ.—Ammonia. Sulphuretted hydrogen. Carbonic acid, The Cooper's Tube, or Eudiometer. To calculate 
weight of sulphur. Harcourt’s color test. A rapid and accurate methodof estimating sulphur in coal gas. Specific 
gravity. To find the specific gravity of dry gas. To correct the bulk and find the weight of gas. 

APPENDIX.—Rules and tables to facilitate the calculations necessary in the determination of the illuminating value 
and degr. ¢ of purity of coal gas. Photometry. Ammonia und sulphur. Proving of testing meters in London. The gas 
referees’ cubic-foot measure, Times and mode of testing for pressure in London. Proposed standards of light. 


A. M. Callender & Co., 42 Pine Street. N. Y. 











KINC’S TREATISE THE ECONOMY 


OF 


GAS AS A FUEL 


ON 


COAL GAS. 


Vol. I., Bound in Cloth, $10. Cooking Purposes. 





A, M, CALLENDER & ©00., @ Pine Strect, N.Y. | rice, $12 a Thousand. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 





We are prepared to furnish to GAS MANAGERS 
and others interested in the topics treated of, the fol-. 
towing Books, at prices named : 

GAS MANUFACTURE, by WILLIAM RICHARDS, 4 to, 


with numerous Engravings and Pilates, in Cioth bind- 
ing. 3 $12. 


THE “— ANALYST’S MANUAL, by F. W. Harr- 
LEY. $2.50 


ANALYSI TEKCHNICAL VALUATION, PU- 
RIFICATION and USE OF COAL GAS, by 
Rev. W. R. Bowptrcn, M. A., with Engravings. 8 vo 


Cloth, $4.50. \ 
NEWBIGGINS HAND ROOK, by THomas Nawsie- 
ow, C. E, $3.75 


GAS CONSUMERS HAND BOOK, by Wm. RICH- 
AkgDs, C. E. 18 mo. Sewed, 20 Ceats, 


GAS CONSUMERS MANUAL, by E. S. CaTuELs, C.E. 
10 Cents. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON IKEAT, by THomas 
Box. Second edition. $5. 


am) oe FUEL, OR PETROLEUM AND OTHER MIN- 
L OILS UTILIZED BY CARBURETTING AIR, by 
jaan C. D, Ross, Member Institute Civil Engineers. 

8 vo, Cloth. $1.50, 


The above will be forwarded by Express. upon receipt of 
price. 

We will take especial paing in securing and forwarding 
any other Works that may be desired, upon receipt of order. 
All remittances must be made by Check, Draft, or Post Office 
Money Order. 

Ae M, CALLENDEK & CO., 
Room 18, No, 45, Pine Street, N. Y. 


W A TE R GAS. 
Strong. Gas-Fuel. and Light C4, 


No. 120 Broadway, 
(EQUITABLE BUILDING), NEW YORK. 


This Mare yg ! is the Sole Proprietor for the 
tate of New York of the Strong and 
Lowe Processes for the Manu- 
facture of Water Gas. 


Works are now being constructed according to the Strong 
patents at Yonkers, to supply that city with gas for 


Light, Heat, and Power. 


One pair of generators, the an of which will not exceed 
$18,000, will make about 400,000 cubic feet per day. 

The Lowe system is already in successful operation for 
lighting in more than thirty places im the Uni States, an 
in many of our large cities. 

‘The rapid progress that water gas is making in the public 
favor, and the great economy and efficiency of the 8 and 
Lowe. processes over all others for its man aotuee, should se- 
cure for these processes a@ careful examination on the part 
of all gas sy me now existing or about to be formed. 

N. B.—For I ses or further information, appply at the 
office of this company, a8 above, 

Dated March 8, 1880, 


THE AMERICAN 
GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL. 








$3 PER ANNUM. 


. 42 Pine Street, N.Y. 
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NEW YORK AND CLEVELAND 


GAS COAL COM’Y 
Of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 


This Company ts prepared to furnish any amount of their 
jastly celebrated, and acknowledged superior GAS COAL, to 
any point reached by railroad or navigation. on most favor 
able terms, 


General Office—S9 Wood Street, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Branch Office—120 Water Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


WILLIAM A. McINTOSH, President. 

A. CARNEGIE, Vice-President, 

W. P. DE ARMIT, Treasurer, 

THOMAS AXWORTHY, Agent 
351-ly at Cleveland, Ohio, 





GAS COALS. , 
TH E 


PENN GAS COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR 


COAL, CAREFULLY SCREENED, 


AND PREPARED FOR 


GAS PURPOSES. 


Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin’s and Penn Station, 
m the Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 
OFFICES 
No. 209 South Third Street, Phil’a. 90 Wall Street, New York. 
PLACES OF SHIPMENT. , 


Pennsylvania Railroad, Pier No. 2 (Lower Side). 
Greenwich Wharves, Delaware River. 
366-1y Pier No. 1 (Lower Side), South Amboy, N. de 














THE NEWBURGH 


Orrel Coal Company, 


Mines at Newburg, Preston County, W. Va. 

Company’s Office, No. 52 8, Gay Street, Baltimore, Md, 

C. OLIVER O'DONNELL, Pres’t. CHAS. MACKALL, Sec’y, 

Cuas, W. Hays, Agent in New York, Room 7, Trinity Build- 
ing, 111 Broadway. 

This Company offer their very superior Gas Coal at lowest 
market prices. 

It yields 10,996 cubic feet of gas to the ton of 2,240 Ibs. of 
good illuminating power, and of remarkable purity; one 
bushel of lime purifying 6,792 cubic feet, with a large amount 
of coke of good quality, 

Ithas been for many years very extensively used by various 
Gas Companies in the United States, and we beg to refer to 

he Manhattan, Metropolitan, and New York Gas Light Com- 
panies of New York; the Brooklyn and Citizen’s Gas Light 
ompanies of Brooklyn, N. Y ; the Baltimore Gas Light Com- 
pany of Baltimore, Ma., and the Providence Gas Light Com- 
pany, Providence, R, I. 

Beat dry coals shipped from Locust Point, wharves, and 
prompt attsrtion given to orders for chartering of vessels, 

224-ly 2 





THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 
DESPARD COAL 


To Gas Light Companies throughout the country. 

Agents, PARMELEE BROTHERS, No. 32 Pine street, N. Y. 
BANGS & HORTON, No, 31 Duane street, Boston, 
Mines in Harrison County, West Virginia, 

Wharvea Locust Point, 
Compaty’s Office, 15 German S 


Among the consumers of Despard Coal, we name: Man- 
hattan Sas Light Company, New York ; Metropolitan Gas 
Light Company, New York ; Jersey City Gas Light Company, 


t,t Baltimore. 


N.J.; Washington Gas Light Company ; Portland Gas Lig’t | sus 


Company, Maine 
*.* Reference to them is requested, 904-4 





TYRCONNELL GAS COAL., 


MINED 1N TAYLOR COUNTY, WHST VA. 
Cempany’s Office, 52 S. Gay St., Baltimore. 
CHARLES MACKALL, Secretary. 

CHARLES W. HAYS, Agent, Room 7, 111 B’way, N. Y. 
SurIpPiIne Pornt—Baltimore, Md, 


This coal yields 10,000 cubic feet of Gas with an illuminat- 
ng power of over 16 candles, Forty bushels of very superio 
oke, with little Ash and scarcely any clinker Of-ly 





GEO. W. DRESSER, 
CIVIL ENGINEER. 


- TRINITY BUILDING 


ROOM 89. 111 BROADWAY. 





- GANNELTON COAL COMPANY 


Miners of the celebrated CANNELTON CANNEL, acknowledged to be the dest enricher produced 
in this country, yielding 10,000 cubic feet of 64.54 candle gas pey ton of 2,240 pounds. 


J. TATNALL LEA, Treasurer, P. O. Box 1747 Philadelphia. 


SaLes PERKINS & CO., New York. 
AGENTS : ) DANIEL W. JOB & CO., Boston. MAYER, CARROLL & CO., Baltimo o 








The West Fairmont aud Marion Cansliated Coal Company, 


VERY SUPERIOR GAS COAL, 


IN ANY QUANTITY DESIRED, on the shortest notice, at their office, 231 BROADWAY, New York 














THE FORT PITT COAL Co. 


Fort Pitt Gas Coal, 


Carefully Screened and Prepared for Gas Purposes, 
Delivered at any Point reached by Railroad or 
Navigation, on the Most Favorable 'Terms. 


Office, No. 337 Liberty Street, 
PPiTTsHeuRGH, RwPENWN. 
Box 314. J. E. McCRICKART, Manager. 


“SCOTT'S” OCEAN MINE 








Sy 








Ly 


Youghiogheny Cas Ccal. | 


The undersigned, agents for the above well- 
known Gas Coal, are prepared to contract for its 
delivery at any point in New York and New Erg- 
land. Shipments made immediately if desired 


PERKINS .& CO., 


421 SOUTH STREBT, NEW YORE, Box seve, 
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. ° ° WET : 
The U. S. Centennial Commission SI 
HAVE DECREED AN AWARD TO 
S ! FIN & CO 
HARRIS, GRIFFIN ep E.. 
0 
12th and Brown Sts., Philadelphia, and 49 Dey St., N. Y., U.S, A.,, Arcl 
FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : — 
The Exhibit consists of a Series of METERS from the Largest Size Station Meters for the use of the MANUFACTURE OF GAS, to those for the use of 
the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instruments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, and embody a number of sundry improvements which 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation. 
Attest—J. L. CAMPBELL, Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, J. R. HAWLEY, 
Secretary, pro-tem. Director General President. 
GROUP JUDGES. Cont 
AMERICAN. FOREIGN. 
Pror. JOSEPH HENRY, LL.D., Secretary of Smithsonian Institution, Wash-| Sm WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Great Britain 
ington, D. C. JUL. SCHIEDMAYER, Germany. "I 
Pror. F. A. P. BARNARD, 8.T.D., LL.D., President of Columbia College, N. Y-| Mz. E. LEVASSEUR, France. 
Pror. J. E. HILGARD, Washington, D. O. P. F. KUPKA, Austria. Fi 
Pror. J. OC. WATSUN, Ann Arbor, Michigan. EDW. FAVRE PERRET, Switzerland. ror 
GeneraL HENRY K. OLIVER, Salem, Massachusetts. 
GEORGE F. BRISTOW. New York. 
WM. 
r 
Lam] 
giste: 
erno! 











FARMER’S PATENT BYE-PASS DIP-PIPE. Edi 
WILLIAM FARMER, 
‘ ARCHITECT AND GENERAL CAS ENGINEER, pay 


ROOMS 87, S9, 91, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
00 


WILiatax FARMER may be consulted upon all matters relating to the Manufacture of Illuminating Gas. Will furnish Specifications, Drawings, 
and Estimates for the Erection of Gas Works of any Capacity, and will erect the same either on Commission or by Contract. ° 
liaving made the Construction of Gas Works a Specialty, perfect satisfaction can be guaranteed. - 
Sole Agent for the FOULIS HYDRAULIC MACHINE for Drawing and Charging Retorts. T) 
Sole Agent for the AITKEN and YOUNG PROCESS FOR MAKING ILLUMINATING GAS. 


PATENTEE OF THE FOLLOWING INVENTIONS. 

EXHAUSTER (Screw Propeller) for Gas or Air, and Condensation. DUMPING BARROW for Wheeling Coal, Coke and Lime, Ete. ‘ 
YDRAULIC MAIN for Reducing Pressure on Retorts. ZIGZAG SCRUBBERS for Napbthalizing the Gas and Removing the Tar, Ammonia, and and ° 
Naphthaline. BYE-PASS DIP PIPE for reducing the Pressure on Retorts, Etc., as per cut above, 8 -ACTING WATER DISTRIBUTOR tak 
for. Scrubbers and Washers, Etc. MOVABLE DIP PIPE for Reducing and Equalizing the Pressure on Retorts, TOWER SCRUBBERS (Jack- — 
@;ted) for Economizing Space and Building Material. DUPLEX CENTRE SEAL for Keeping all the Boxes in a set continuously in action. 











REFERS BY PERMISSION TO THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN. 


frofessor B. SILLIMAN, New Haven, Conn, D. Hosrerrer, President Pittsburgh Gas-Light Co., Pittsburgh, a ° 

GEN, CHA8. RooME, President Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. Y. | C. VANDERVOORT SMITH peer Maphatten Gas-Light Com A » ee - 
GEN. 4. HICKENLOOPER, President Cincinnatt Gas-Light Co., Omeinnatti, Ohio, | S. L. Husrer, President Laclede Gas Light Ocenpat St. Louis, Mo. * 

&. W. SENsON, President Brooklyn Gas-Light Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. KE. VANDERPOOL. Engineer, Newark Gas-Light Company, Newark, M J. 
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WM. H. HOPPER, Vice-Prest. WM. N. MILSTED, ‘Treas. WM. H. DOWN, Sec. 


7. C. HOPPER, Prest. and Gen. Supt. 
o -. ie ris GC fi . ‘ s AY 
AMERICAN METER COMPANY 
- PAS . . od) ob) — YY aS YY 9 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS, 
STATION METERS. . PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 


AMMONIA TEST METERS. 
BAR AND JET PHOTOMETERS. 


DRY CENTRE VALVES. 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. 


CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. 
MARSLAND WATER METERS. 


MWramwufactorics: } GAS STOVES—AM ERICAN, FRENCH, & ENGLISH. Agoncics: 
| SUGG’S 'LLUMINATING POWER METER, 37 Water Street, Cincinnati. 
512 W. 22d St., N. Y. . SUGG’S “STANDARD” ARGAND BURNERS. ALSO NN AND TTT. ) 20 South Canal Street, Chicago. 


Wet Meters, with Lizar’s “‘Invariable Mcasuring”’? Drum, SLO North Secord Street, St. Louis. 


a ¥ 
Arch & 22d Sts., Phila. SOLE AGENTS FOR THE ALLEN EXHAUSTER GOVERNOR. 122 & 124 Sutter St., San Francisco. 





HEL™ME & MeiILHENNY, 
Successors to Harris & Brother. 


ESTABUGLISEIrD 2948. 
PRACTICAL GAS WETTER WANUVULACYUBRERS,, 
Continue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


To manufaéture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure Registers, Indicators, Photometers, and al! kinds of Gas Apparatus; Also furnish all other Articles 
appertaining to the use of Gus Works. 


From our long Practical Experience of the Business (covering a period of 23 years) and from our personal supervision of ad 
Work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, and in every respect satisfactorily. 


WILLIAM BELME JOHN MocILHENNY. 








WM. WALLACE GOODWIN, Prest. aud Treas, WM. H. MERRICK, V.-Prest. Hl. DUMONT WAGNER, Supt, 8. L. JONES, Sec SV. MERRICK, Asst. Sec. 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER COMPANY, 


Successors to W. W. GOODWIN & CO. 
No. 1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
No, 142 Chambers Strect, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF GAS STOVES FOR COOKING AND HEATING PURPOSES. 


Dry and Wo: GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Cylindrical or in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meters, 
Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Ete., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum fRe- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s Pressure and Vacnun Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry aud Wet Gov. 
ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus complete—also 

Testing aud Chemical Apparatus of all kinds, and of the most porfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas, 


CGoodwin’s Improved Lowe’s Jet Photometer. 


Special attention to repairs of Meters, and ali apparatus connected with the business. 
All work guaranteed first class in every particniar, and orders filled promptly. 








Review of Gas and Water Engineering. 


ISSUED EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, 





NOW READY AND FOR SALE, 
FODELL’S 
System of Bookkeeping 


FOR GAS COMPANIES, 


Edited and Published by Cuas. W. Hastives, 8 Buckingham St., London, Eng. | Price $5, which snould be scnt either in Check. P. 0. Order 
or Registerefl Letter. 


. ; ; . ¥ ° ‘ Y a Biank Bo ks, with printed headings and forms on this sys- 
Each number contains articles in connection with the manufacture and supply of Gas; sume | tem, wil Ive supplied to Gas Conipanies, by applying to W * 
mary of latest intelligence on the subject of Electric Lighting ; articles upon Water Supply ; also | Fortet Vailaselphia, or 


on the Construction and Maintenance of Gas, Water, and Sewage Works. 


A M. CALLENDER & CO 
OFFICE GAS LIGHT JOCKNAL, 42 Pine St., N. ¥ 


CATHEL’S 


The Gas and Water Companies’ Directory. GAS a 


Edited and Published Annually by (CHARLES W. HASTINGS. 





Price, 10s., Postpaid. 








Enables every Gas Consumer to ascertain at a glance, with- 
This Work gives a complete list of all Gas and Water Companies thronghout England, Scotland, Lreland | °"* 88J Previous knowledge of the Gas Meter, the quantity 
and Wales ; date of formation, amount of capita and names of all officers, etc. ; including carLon and money value of the Gas consumed. Aiso the best metno1 


, J zee 3 of obtaining from Gas the largest amount of its light, 

returns, prices paid for gas, dividends, ete. It will be to the advantage of Gas Compunies ww supply 

Price, in Cloth Covers, 5s.; . Paper Covers, 3s. Gd. DPostoge Extra. their Consumers with one of theac Guides, as a means of pre- 
venting complaints arising from their want ct knowledge in 
regard to the registration of their meters. For sale by 


Address, $§ BUCKINGHAM STREET, 
A. M, CALLENDER & CU. 


Ordcrs Received at this Office, LONDON, W. C., ENGLAND, } «2 Pine Street, New York, Room 18. 
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Since the publication of our Catalogue we have decided to apply ow 
NON-CONDUCTING LINING 


to att of our Gas Stoves, from No. 7 to No. 12 A, inclusive, without extri 
charge, which largely increases their value, as it secures a reduction of tron 
25 to 40 per cent. over the gas used in stoves as formerly constructed 


The “Sun Dial” Gas Stove, 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE — 


GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO., 


Successors to WW. WW. GOoonvdDw in ck CO., 


1012, 1014, 1016, Filbert St., Phila., and 142 Chambers St., N. Y. 


Medals Awarded. 





ONE GOLD AND THREE 





CENTENNIAL - - 1876. SILVER MEDALS BY 
CHARLESTON - - - 1879. THE MARYLAND 
CINCINNATI - - 1879. INSTITUTE, AT 
PHILADELPHIA - - 1879. BALTIMORE - - 1878. 





TRADE MARK. 


These are the most complete Gas Stoves in the world. Over 50 different 
sizes and kinds, suitable for any sized family or hotel. The only Gas Stove 






























by which joints and poultry can be roasted as before an open fire. These 
stoves are constructed especially to meet the requirements of domestic 
ecomomy. ‘They possess the following advantages : 



















1. More economical than coal or wood. 
3. Freedom from all contact with gas. 
5. No confined vapors. 6. A regular diffused heat. 
7. A broiler free from smoke. 8. A hot plate fitted with patent air and gas 
burners, arranged for boiling, stewing, and frying. 9. No coal to bring 
up, no ashes to empty, no smoke. Only a match required for kindling wood. 


2. An open roaster. 
4. A well ventilated oven. 





' GREAT ECONOMY OF GAS. 


From Twenty-five per cent. to Forty per cent. of gas saved by the use of our 
NON-CONDUCTING LINING. Patent applied for. 





SMOOTHING IRON HEATERS. 


In the laundries of hotels or private dwellings, by hatters, tailors, etce., 
gas can be used for heating smoothing irons, especially. on account of the 
facility with which they may obtain heat in a few minutes. We manufac- 


ture them for heating one, two, three, four or more irons at once. 


WM. W. GOODWIN, Pres. & Treas. SAMUEL V. MERRICK, Asst. Sec: 
WM. H. MERRICK, Vice-Pres. WM. H. WHITE, Mang. N.Y. Branch: 


H. DUMONT WAGNER, Supt. 
S. LEWIS JONES, Sec. 





